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AMERICAN INDUSTRIES AND FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS. 


Within a few months foreign investors, chiefly Englishmen, have 
been purchasing American industrial enterprises. This movement 
is worth consideration. 

The history of foreign investing in this country is not without 
interest. In the beginning, stocks and other property were taken 
chiefly to pay debts which could be satisfied in no other way. 
American merchants who had made purchases abroad, expecting, 
of course, to pay in cash, having failed, the foreign seller took 
whatever he could get. In this way he first acquired an interest 
in American securities and other property. A large portion of 
the stock of the first United States bank was sent to Europe to 
discharge indebtedness. A considerable portion of the securities 
representing the revolutionary debt also went for the same _pur- 
pose. Later, the stocks issued by States were taken by foreign 
creditors. 

The next phase was the investment by foreigners in American 
railroads and canals. Some of these were very profitable, but not 
all of them. One of the most notorious was the Erie Railroad, 
and another was the Atlantic & Great Western. These roads were 
buried deep in litigation for many years, with which the public 
is familiar. Investments in other railroads followed. During the 
closing years of the civil war, large amounts of the national bonds 
were taken, and also securities of the Northern States. It is said 
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that the majority of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 


is held abroad, also that of the Chicago, St. Louis & Milwaukee: 


and several other railroads. 


Another and later phase was the purchase of lands by wealthy 
Englishmen, and in some cases foreign companies have been formed 
for that purpose. These investors had the wisdom to perceive 
that the national domain which could be cheaply purchased was 
rapidly lessening, and that the time would soon come when every 
acre would doubtless advance very considerably in value. 
the patience, therefore, to wait a few years for profits, they have 
invested heavily in Western lands, leasing them to cattle companies 
or to individuals, or content to keep them unused. These purchases 
have been large, as our readers 
published from time to time, giving the acreage which has thus 


passed under foreign ownership. 


The last phase is the purchase of 


know 


industrial 


from the tables we have 


enterprises. 


breweries have been the first to attract the foreign investor. 


have been very profitable. The drinker’s prosperity is not affected 
The amount of capital thus invested 
$35,000,000. The following table gives the names of the companies 


by hard times. 


and their capitalization : 
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Ordinary ence ure 
Name of Company. Shares. Shares. Stock. 
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which is unknown. It will be seen from 
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bonds, preferred stock and common stock. Two of these bear a 
fixed rate of interest, while the third, the common stock, does not. 
This mode of issuing securities in payment is a very shrewd one, 
for in no other way could the securities of companies so heavily 
capitalized probably find a market. 

Another form of investment is that of mines and iron furnaces, 
and steel works, cattle ranches and timber lands. Some of these 
investments, says the Age of Steel, have been very heavy. In the 
vicinity of Cumberland Gap, on the line between Southeastern 
Kentucky and East Tennessee, $4,co0o,0oo have already been spent 
by the American Association, Limited, of London, in developing 
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an iron, steel and railroad center, and $6,000,000 additional have 
been subscribed for the further prosecution of the work. Even 
on the Pacific coast large manufacturing enterprises have been 
begun by foreign capital—as, for example, the undertaking with 
which the Mossbay Iron and Steel Company is credited. 

More recently the Otis Iron and Steel! Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been purchased for $4,500,000. The securities for this 
purchase will, it is said, be evenly divided into three kinds, the 
debenture bonds, bearing six percent. interest; the preferred stock, 
bearing eight per cent.; while the common stock will, of course, 
take the remainder of the profits. The /rox Age, in commenting 
on this last purchase, says: 

“The agents of English capitalists have been very fortunate in the 
selection of the Otis Works, with which to inaugurate their campaign 
on American iron and steel properties. We have no means of knowing 
how profitable these works are or have been, but it is a fair presumption 
that they have paid their owners most handsomely, inasmuch as the 
plant has been greatly enlarged since it was established in 1873. The 
product of the works has always hada high reputation, of which the 
managers have been deservedly proud, and which they have spared no 
pains to maintain. The continuance of the old management is evidently 
for the purpose of retaining the confidence of consumers, and is in 
keeping with the general shrewdness shown in these international trans- 
actions. With the possible financial results we have no special concern. 
The capitalization appears to be excessive, but we presume that is a 
matter which has been very carefully considered, and that it is based on 
the past earnings of the works. It will be seen that profits of but 
$300,000 a year will pay the interest on the debentures, the dividend on 
the preferred stock, and six per cent. on the common stock.” 

It is said, also, that the foreign purchasers are trying to buy all 
of the profitable stores and houses for the exchange of goods. 
If successful in this direction, a vast amount of property will pass 
under their control. No mention has thus far been made of any 
sales of this character, but it is believed that negotiations have 
been begun with several owners. 

What will be the effect of these purchases? For many years 
Englishmen have been coming here and organizing corporations, 
or undertaking individually the management of great enterprises. 
They are in all of the States of the Union. The thread mills 
in New Jersey and Rhode Island are, perhaps, the best known 
examples. Some of the silk mills, too, are owned by foreign capital 
and managed by foreign skill; but the purchase of existing plants, 
and which are among the most profitable, is a new phase of 
investing, and which is likely to give rise to several important 
consequences. 

Thus far very large prices have been paid for the properties. 
It is reasonable to suppose that by capitalizing them at heavy 
figures, other establishments will be started, containing the most 
improved appliances for production. Built with much less capital, 
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with good management they may yield large profits. Consequently 
the heavily capitalized concerns, controlled by foreigners, will prob- 
ably meet with a competition of the kind above described, and 
unless they are content with smaller profits than their new compet- 
itors, they will be greatly disappointed in their venture. For such 
competition is inevitable. The persons who have sold have capital 
to invest somewhere, which will not long remain idle. Either it 
will be invested in a new concern of the same character, or the 
form of investment will be changed. But the tendency is for the 
brewer to brew and the miller to mill, and so, while the former 
proprietors and superintendents and leading officers may for a 
time be continued in the management of the old business, the 
time will soon come when some of them will long for independ- 
ent proprietorship, and will start anew. Thus, as we look at the 
matter, the purchase of these industrial establishments by foreigners, 
and the capitalizing of them at high figures, readily invites the 
construction of others, and at an early day. The temptation, in 
truth, to do this, is very great, for it can hardly be expected that 
persons who have been conducting an independent business and 
reaping large fortunes, will be content to work as presidents or 
superintendents and merely earn salaries. Nor is the assumption 
reasonable that the men who have displayed so much daring and 
sagacity in building these great industrial establishments, and in 
acquiring large fortunes, will suddenly transform themselves into 
loafers and be content with their millions. If anything is certain 
it is that these energetic and far-sighted men who have shown 
so much ability in the management of their great industrial 
concerns will immediately look around for new fields of employ- 
ment, or will continue in the old ones under other conditions. 
Probably in some of the sales that have been effected the 
owners have been required to stipulate that they would not 
engage in similar enterprises in the same town or State, or for a 
fixed period; but no individual, by contract, can cut himself off 
entirely from future employment, however desirous, nay, eager he 
may be to do this. It is against the policy and wisdom of the 
law, and therefore the way is clearly open for all those who have 
thus parted with their breweries and mills to continue in the work 
of production somewhere and under some conditions. Doubtless 
the way will not be found difficult for them to continue to brew 
and to mill, and to make iron as they have done in_ other 
days. ‘ 

Another consequence, perhaps more important and lasting, 1s 
the diffusion in ownership of these great industrial concerns, and 
the effect of such ownership in the management and use of capital. 
Take a brewery, for example, that has been sold for a couple of 
millions of dollars, and which was owned by an individual. It has 
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passed under the control of shareholders ; a hundred persons, perhaps, 
instead of one, as heretofore. The same is true with respect to all 
other breweries and enterprises above mentioned. Their ownership 
is widely diffused, and so their profits will be more _ widely 
diffused than they have been in the past. Instead of one brewer 
getting the profits from the two millions, they will be divided among 
one hundred persons. This fact is one of the most important 
attending the change of ownership in these properties. Certainly 
their transfer to companies or corporations will tend to the dif- 
fusion of profits, and thus lessen the acquisition of profits by a few 
persons. 

The prime motive for these purchases is the immediate profits 
accruing to the purchasers, as they purchase at one price and 
capitalize at another; and if successful in selling at the new price, 
the difference or advance is the immediate profit made by the 
purchaser. The profits accruing from the purchase of the breweries 
was certainly very large, and the field is a most tempting one for 
foreigners. It is said that many offers are made to them of prop- 
erties that are not among the best, but thus far they seem to 
have been shrewd in singling out only the best concerns for 
purchase. We suspect that this business, like every other, will 
degenerate, and when all the good concerns have been purchased 
that are purchasable, they will begin to buy those of less value, 
until there are no more innocent shareholders to victimize. This 
will be the fitting climax of a business which bears on its face 
so many marks of excessive worldly wisdom. 





7 
* 
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GOLD EXPORTS. 


The recent exports of gold, principally to France, have attracted 
unusual attention, and not without reason. The causes for 
this outflow do not seem to be clearly known, as the rates of 
exchange do not favor it. The country can well spare this coin, 
but, of course, no country views with much pleasure the export 
of a very large quantity. One explanation for this outflow is, to 
liquidate the balance of foreign trade, and this explanation has 
been put forward by persons who ought to have had a better knowl- 
edge of the true situation. The balance of trade has not been 
heavily against this country for months, as some have asserted, 
but the exact reverse is the truth. The report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department on Foreign Commerce shows 
that the value of our imports of merchandise during the last fiscal 
year amounted to $745,127,476, and of exports to $742,401,799; an 
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excess of imports over exports of $2,725,677. Of our exports, the 
value of domestic merchandise was $730,282,606, and the value of 
foreign merchandise, $12,119,193. Comparing the values of our 
foreign commerce of the last fiscal year with those of 1888, among 
the most marked changes are these: The total value of imports 
and exports of merchandise was. $1,487,529,275, as against $1,419,- 
911,621 during the fiscal year 1888; an increase of $67,617,654. The 
value of imports of merchandise amounted to $745,127,476, as 
against $723,957,114 during the fiscal year 1888; an increase of 
$21,170,362. The exports of merchandise amounted to $742,401,799, 
as against $695,954,507 during the fiscal year 1888. Trade, there- 
fore, about balanced itself, and, consequently, the balance of trade 
explanation is not satisfactory. 

Another explanation is that the premium offered by the Bank 
of France has been large enough to draw American gold into it. 
This explanation is more satisfactory than the other. The New 
York Journal of Commerce finds an explanation in the attitude of 
foreign capitalists who are not satisfied with the present aspect of 
the silver question, and who, consequently, are calling their capital 
home. It says: 

“ The shipments of specie are not called for, therefore, by the balance 
of trade, and we see no other explanation than the one we have hereto- 
fore made, viz., that foreign capitalists are not satisfied with the present 
aspect of the silver question, and many are calling their capital home. 
We noticed several months ago that the agents of foreign lenders, 
whenever they put out contracts on time, required a written promise to 
pay in gold.” 

Another explanation is, gold is exported to liquidate travelers’ 
credits. It is estimated that over $100,000,000 will be sent to Europe 
this year for this purpose, of which a large portion will go to 
Paris. We think that the more adequate explanation is to be found 
in the fall of railroad and other securities during the year, the 
consequence, largely, of corporate mismanagement, mischievous legis- 
lation, excessive speculation, and business depression, and the ship- 
ment of gold is required to settle the balance. When we add to 
this fact another, that we pay foreigners about $150,000,000 a year 
to do our carrying trade, and that they have large investments in 
this country, we think that the true reason for the present export 
is apparent. With large crops of cotton and grain, a large quan- 
tity of which will be needed abroad, it is quite probable that the 
export of gold will not continue long enough to excite grave 
apprehensions. 











A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
WEATHER AGAIN THE CHIEF FACTOR IN THE SITUATION. 


The month of July, like that of June, has been one in which 
the business situation more than usually depended upon the 
weather; and the leading branches of trade and speculation have 
again been controlled by ‘weather markets.’ The less favorable 
crop prospects, at the end of June, than at the close of May, 
have been improved during July, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, at the same time that they have grown less bright in 
Europe, and the outcome of the last harvest in exporting coun- 
tries of the southern half of the globe has materially reduced 
earlier estimates of their surplus. While, therefore, the outlook is 
better in the United States for most, if not all of our crops, the 
prospects of the world’s supply, as a whole, have been materially 
reduced, giving this country an unexpected advantage, at the expense 
of its competitors, in the importing markets of agricultural pro- 
ducts, which promises to restore to us a fair share, if not all of 
our lost export trade of the past five years, and give the United 
States its former supremacy in the grain markets of Europe. 

It is in this respect that the changes in the crop situation of 
the past month have been most favorable to this country, and 
hence the weather has again been the chief factor in business. 
On the first of June we had prospects of the largest crops ever 
raised, with the lowest prices, without profit to the producers and 
an inadequate export outlet for our surplus. July first reduced the 
prospects of our crop of wheat materially, at the same time that 
Western or importing Europe seemed likely to be less dependent 
upon the United States than usual for her smaller deficit, as her 
crops were never in better condition for the season of the year. 
Hence, a month ago we were discounting not only low prices, but 
a poor crop of wheat at best, and a poor export demand. The 
result was seen in the produce markets and in the decline in 
railroad stocks dependent especially upon the grain traffic, and in 
the renewed and heavy exports of gold to Europe to settle the 
account against us. Now the prospects are that we will have 
more than an average crop of wheat, and much more than a year 
ago, with a good export demand for it, which has already set 
in, and at remunerative prices to the farmers of this country, who 
stand sorely in need of a good crop and good prices. What is 
true of wheat is to a less extent true of other farm and food 
products; for when the relative value of one staple is raised or 
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lowered, the others follow partially in sympathy. Beside, the con- 
ditions affecting wheat have affected other crops also, though in 
a less degree. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS AND INCREASING EXPORT DEMAND. 


As a consequence, we have seen our grain markets all advancing 
the past month, on higher foreign markets and better export 
demand, both for spot and future shipments of wheat flour and 
corn. The business actually done, though double that of the pre- 
vious month, in all but corn, seems only to have been limited by 
the light offerings, both on the spot and to arrive, and by the 
scarcity and higher rates of ocean freights caused thereby. Indeed, 
we have seen nothing like such a general and strong export inquiry 
for breadstuffs (excepting for corn the past year), at the beginning of 
the crop year, for nearly seven years, as is now being experienced. 
The new crop of wheat has moved slowly, as indicated in our last, 
and not nearly so early as had been expected, because of the wet 
winter wheat harvest, which delayed threshing, compelled the stack- 
ing of more wheat in the sheaf than usual, has made the grain 
softer than otherwise, and hence not as safe or profitable to move 
now as after it has been held back and dried out. This has been 
reflected in the smaller interior receipts of wheat, and _ ship- 
ments of currency to the country to move the new crop, than 
anticipated. The winter crop is nearly harvested, and, notwithstand- 
ing the bad weather, it is turning out better in quality and quan- 
tity than expected beyond the Mississippi River. The spring crop 
has recovered rapidly from the damage by drought in the North- 
west; on this side of Dakota, the crop will be good, and is 
already being harvested in the southern half of the spring wheat 
belt. But Dakota, Canada, and the Red River Valley will not 
overcome the damage by dry weather, though they promise better 
than a month ago. The oat crop and hay crop have been dam- 
aged considerably by the continued wet weather, but the improve- 
ment in atmospheric conditions the latter half of July has lessened 
the danger of a poor crop of either, so far as the Great West is 
concerned. The same better weather conditions have helped along 
the backward corn crop, due to the wet weather in June. Fears 
of damage are no longer entertained, and the prospects are good 
for a crop equal to the phenomenal one of last year. Hence, with 
an export demand for this cereal as good as for the last crop, 
when it has been only limited by the supply, the prospects for 
better prices and demand are as good as in wheat and flour. 

Indeed, American flour millers, who have had such a hard time 
bulling the last short crop of wheat, are already beginning to feel 
the effects of the changed situation on the other side, and are 
now able to sell more flour and faster than they can make it. 
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Although a bad practice to bull a crop at its beginning, especially a 
large crop, it looks now as if this year would see the lowest prices 
at the start, because during May and early June both Europe and 
America discounted the largest, the best and the earliest crops 
ever raised. Accidents under such circumstances have helped the 
Bulls, as prices were already low enough, if not too low. 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 


is, therefore, better assured, apparently, than for years, at the begin- 
ning of the new crop. Even the wool crop, which threatened to 
open lower, has improved prospects, though the manufacturers are 
resisting the advance because of complaints of dull trade, and large 
stocks on hand in some lines of woolen goods. 

The cotton crop outlook is favorable also, though there has been 
some damage from too wet weather, as there always is from 
some sections, while others are too dry. But the area under culti- 
vation is now so wide, and the soil and climate so varied, that, like 
wheat or corn, the losses of one section are made up as a rule by 
the gains in others. The cotton .market, however, is as dead as 
ever, speculation in it having been killed out by the disastrous 
attempts of the past to control the market here, while the new 
grading system destroys the advantage hitherto held by a _ few 
capitalists and carriers to manipulate the market. 

The provisions markets generally have been on the down 
grade, for all country produce, as well as hogs, has been 
plentiful, following a large hay, corn and oat crop last year,and wet 
weather and fine pasturage this season. As a result, dairy products 
are over-produced, with receipts of. butter in New York the past 
month at the rate of 75,000 packages per week, and prices lower 
than for years, at 15 to 16c., the top at wholesale, and other pro- 
duce in proportion. Yet such prices not only stimulate home con- 
sumption, but also swell our export trade and bring the farmers 
more money than short crops and high prices, as it costs as much 
to raise poor crops as good ones, excepting the hauling of the 
extra amount to market. The prices of hog products and hogs have 
been forced down by the packers West for the past seven or eight 
months, until they are below the average, though not as low as in 
1879, when the exclusion of our hog products from European mar- 
kets began, and before production had been adjusted to reduced 
requirements. Prices are now regarded as low, though the summer 
run of hogs has not been as large as expected, owing to farmers 
being too busy with large harvests to market hogs. Hence some look 
for lower prices in the fall, and Europe is only buying in a hand-to- 
mouth way, as home supplies are still large, and the looks for lower 
prices here on next crop and holds off. Yet a large crop of hogs 
after two large corn crops in succession is an assured thing, and at 
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some price there is certain to be a more active trade the coming 


year. 
THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK. 


This improved condition of the agricultural interests, and the 
commercial and financial recovery likely to follow a_ prosperous 
year for the farmers, has already begun to be reflected in the 
stock market, in which the decline, begun in June, has continued 
in July, until the over-discounting of the May crop outlook has 
apparently been liquidated by the Bulls, though some of the pools 
are not yet out. Europe is again buying our railway securities. 
This and the crop outlook and export recovery are likely to pre- 
vent any material further decline, and are liable to start another 
Bull movement so soon as the effects of these crops are seen in 
increased earnings, as they are already beginning to show on some 
of the Western lines. That is, provided, of course, that the rates 
are not reduced enough, or more than enough, to offset the gain 
in traffic. The outlook on this score, however, is worse than a 
month ago, when the public was led to believe that the split in 
the Interstate Railway Association had been patched up. Like all 
patches, however, it seems to have torn deeper into the original 
garment, instead of covering the hole made by the Alton’s with- 
drawal. Now it is currently reported that the association has been 
powerless to stop the violations of its rules, which drove the Alton 
to its course, and that only the roads which live up to these rules 
are made to suffer, while those who break them are the gainers. 
This is likely to drive other roads also out of the association, and 
then good-by to any maintenance of rates until after a rate war 
that shall tire out the offenders, unless the crop movement shall 
give all enough to do. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION POWERLESS TO ENFORCE ITS RULES, 
AND LIKELY TO BREAK UP. 


The prospects of a general break up in this association are 
therefore greater than a month ago, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing dispatch supposed to come from some member of the associa- 


tion : 

“Some interesting facts are coming to light in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Association, which account for the action taken by 
the Alton, and for the fact that the Missouri Pacific has become restless 
and secretly threatens to withdraw from it. We learn that not a fine 
imposed by the commissioners on any road has yet been paid, and when 
a road is fined it deliberately refuses to pay, and inasmuch as no money 
has been pooled by the roads, no forfeit can be enforced against a road; 
consequently, the road which cuts a rate gets the business and is not 
made to suffer, while the roads which maintain rates and prove the 
cuts against competitors receive no benefit. Again, the recent order of 
the commissioners compelling the St. Paul Road to turn over part of 
its Kansas City business to the Alton was disregarded in toto. The 
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Alton got none of it, and the C., B. & O. and Northwest got all of it. 
The association does not have power to divert business from one line to 
another for purposes of equalization as was proved in the Alton case. 
Unless some power is given the association to make such diversion of 
business as it sees necessary, we are given to understand that other 
notices of withdrawal are likely to be given soon. Again, the roads had 
hoped to advance rates. As it is, they are not able to maintain existing 
rates. 

Nor is this all on the shady side of the railway situation. The 
Western State Railroad Commissioners are steadily and generally 
reducing the local rates within their several boundaries. The Mis- 
souri commissioners have already reduced grain rates in that State 
10 per cent., and I5 per cent. on live stock and coal. The 
Nebraska Board of Transportation has reduced coal rates also, to 
take effect in thirty days, and live stock and grain rates are yet 
to be considered. Hence full employment of the capacity of all the 
roads running through these States can scarcely keep up present 
earnings. The railroad outlook and the future of stocks is there- 
fore dependent upon new elements, whose influence we have no 
precedent for judging. Active stocks are now about 5 per cent. 
lower than a month ago. 


EFFECT OF THE JOHNSTOWN DISASTER UPON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The statement of the lines of the Pennsylvania, east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie for the month of June shows a large decrease in 
gross and net earnings, reflecting the loss of business caused by 
the floods at Johnstown, but it is stated that the company has 
already recovered the business diverted by the flood, and that the 
volume of trafic now is equal to what it was previous to the 
June disaster. As the expenditures for repairing the road and 
replacing bridges will be taken from the surplus fund instead of 
from current earnings, the expenses of reconstruction will not inter- 
fere, it is said, with the payment of its dividend. For June the 
loss in gross earnings was $1,149,382, or 22 6-10 per cent.; expenses 
were smaller by $344,720, or 9 8-10 per cent., so that the loss in 
net was $804,662, or 51% per cent. The statement for the half- 
year ending June 30, which includes the June losses, shows an 
increase of $146,032, or % of I per cent. in gross earnings, an 
increase of $428,325, or 2% per cent. in operating expenses, and a 
decrease of $282,293, or 34% per cent. in net earnings, the net loss 
in June having wiped out the gain for the first five months. The 
results on the Western lines for the half year was more favorable 
than in 1888, the deficit having been only $437,694, against $582,- 
302 in 1888. This is a better showing than had been expected, 
however. The Reading is doing so poorly that it has refused to 
make further statements of its earnings; and this makes its secur- 
ities exceptionally weak on investment selling. 
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THE MONEY MARKET AND SITUATION. 

Money has continued easy, notwithstanding the free exports of 
gold until the last of the month, and the small Government pur- 
chases of bonds. The wheat crop has not moved as early as 
expected, while wet weather West has kept back the old corn 
crop, .making requirements from that source smaller than usual. 
Loans have expanded correspondingly, until they are about $40,000,- 
000 in excess of a year ago by the New York banks. Where this 
money has gone, in view of the dullness of speculation, has been 
a puzzle to many, and caused others to fear it was locked up in 
loans on undesirable securities, on which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to realize in case of a money stringency next fall. 
That this is in part true there is little doubt; for, although con- 
servative banks refuse to make loans on the flood of new trust 
stocks that have been floated on the Stock Exchange by the 
hundreds of millions, as shown in our last, during the past few 
months, somebody is getting the money from somewhere to carry 
these stocks here in New York this year, while a year ago they 
were not on the market as a rule, but held by the original owners 
largely in the localities of their various industries. When ‘it is 
considered that nearly $220,000,000 of these securities have been 
listed the past year, and most of them created with more than 
double an honest cash capitalization, and floated in this market, 
it is easy to see where this excess of loans is placed. Should we 
get a tight money market the late collapse in these stocks may 
prove but a summer breeze, beside of a cyclone, when these loans 
are called in. 

The capitalization of these trusts, whose stocks have been listed, 
is as follows, and furnished by their officials to the Stock Exchange: 


Lead Trust, capitalized for 

Cotton Oil Trust, capitalized for 

Sugar Trust, capitalized for... 

American Cattle Trust, capitalized for 

Distillers and Cattle Feeders’ Trust, capitalized for. ......... 





Total capitalization $219, 183,200 
This amount represents 2,191,832 trust certificates outstanding. 


As a fair example of the over-capitalization of this whole precious 
lot, it is stated that the value of the Sugar Trust properties was 
only $20,000,000, against $50,000,000 capital, or doubled one-and-a- 
half times. There has been no such menace as this over the money 
market since 1873, though part of this $40,000,000 increase in loans 
is due to the transfer of the chief holdings of the Atchison and 
Sante Fe stock from Boston to New York during the past year. The 
danger of further gold exports, however, has been largely reduced, if 
not removed, the past month, by the renewed purchase of railroad 
stocks by Europe, and the steady stream of English capital seeking 
investment here through syndicates who are buying up one after 
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another of our great industries, to control them. This mania does 
not seem to have spent itself yet; and, together with increasing 
exports of grain, flour, live stock, and food supplies, there seems 
little to fear from gold exportations. The surplus reserve of the 
banks, on the other hand, is still running down, and is already 
lower than it should be—but little over $7,000,000. 


GENERAL MARKETS AND BUSINESS. 


Among the general markets, there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for and rates of ocean tonnage under the 
increased spot and future demand to move the new crop of wheat, 
and the outlook for ocean shipping for the coming year has not been 
so bright since the loss of our export trade. The petroleum market, 
too, has taken a new lease of life, and the price of crude, after 
several years of depression, has crossed the dollar line again on 
reduced stocks and production, and less competition from Russia 
than a year ago in the markets of the East. As usual, the Bears, 
at 92 cents the third week in the month, were Bulls at $1.02 the 
last week. 

In general business there is little if any improvement to note, 
except in men’s minds, who have been comforting themselves over 
a dull summer by predicting an active autumn, based on the good 
crops. But this confidence had a rude awakening at the close of 
July in the failure for about $4,000,000 of one of the largest 
dry goods commission houses and manufacturers in the United 
States. Not only this, it has been one of the wealthiest and most 
conservative in this country, and stood among the first in the trade 
for nearly a quarter of a century. “ What is the matter with the Dry 
Goods trade ?” is the question now on every one’s tongue. The answer 
is bad debts, slow collections and poor trade, together with large 
stocks of goods unsold. This was a revelation, outside of the trade, 
as the public has been told all the season that stocks were light 
or well sold up, though trade had been poor for over a year. The 
losses from this failure will fall on banks in Philadelphia, New 
York, and in the East heavily, and on the dealers in manu- 
facturers’ supplies, though the assets are said tobe large. If no 
one else is dragged down thereby, the above conditions of the 
trade, disclosed by this failure, must have an unsettling effect on 
confidence and credit in this line, for these conditions must be 
general, if they were the real cause of this failure; at least they 
cannot be special with a house of ability and credit second to few. 
Fears of more weakness are therefore entertained, and they will give 
a set-back to fall trade, which was just opening, and scare buyers 
out of the market for the present. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIVAL. 
The following dispatch from Philadelphia shows a much greater 
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improvement in the iron trade than the public had supposed, due, 
no doubt, so far as caused by demand from the railroads, to the prep- 
arations for moving the big crops. It says: 

“ The iron markets have gathered additional strength under the con- 
tinuous heavy demand for all furnace and mill products. Concessions 
are not asked for. Prompt delivery is the only condition named in 
placing’orders. Furnace companies find no trouble in selling their fall 
production. A great deal of business has been done during the past six 
days throughout the State, and buyers are now placing orders for sup. 
plies of forge to run them, in some cases up to the holidays. But this con- 
fidence in strong prices is not manifested by all buyers. The rolling 
mills are now busier than they have been this year, and the activity 
will probably last from two to three months, as summer and fall require- 
ments have been withheld. Structural orders for bridge-building work 
are accumulating. The advance agreed on wrought-iron pipe will be 
maintained, as buyers are in urgent need of supplies. The sheet mills 
are also overcrowded with work. Building operations and the active 
demand for heavy and light machinery, and for railway track supplies, 
are helping to maintain unusual activity in several branches of the iron 
trade which have heretofore not enjoyed much activity. Steel rails are 
quiet but very firm in price at $28.50 in small lots. The outlook for 
iron and steel are brighter than for months.” 





> inh.£§.« 


Payment of Deposttor’s Note—An inquiry was made of the Journal 
of Commerce whether a bank had the right to pay a depositor’s note, 
payable there, who had a sufficient balance to discharge it, and an 
affirmative answer was given. A _ Richmond lawyer, William L. 
Royall, questions the correctness of the answer. The truth is, a 
different rule prevails in different States. In New York it has been 
maintained for along period that a bank had the right to pay a note, 
payable there, to the holder. It is true that in a recent case, decided 
in Tennessee, and published in the June number of the MAGAZINE 
(p. 921), the court intimated that the rule was not clearly settled 
in New York, but it unquestionably is. Banks have paid such 
notes all over the State for many years; and if the courts have 
not said much about the rule, the reason is that it is so clearly 
settled that there is no occasion for saying anything about it. 
But it is just as clear that a different rule prevails in many States. 
In our work on “ Banks and their Depositors,” all the cases may be 
found. In many of the States, however, no rule has been established 
by the courts, and the question in them is certainly an open one. 
We think the more reasonable rule is for the bank to pay such 
a note; and the decisions in New York, in which more questions 
concerning banking have arisen, and, for the most part, have 
been carefully decided than in any other State, should be the 
controlling authority. Yet, of course, a State in which no rule 
exists may decide differently, and in Tennessee all of the Supreme 
Court judges, except Judge Lurton, flew in the face of the New 
York rule and decided the other way. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Next Bankers’ Convention—The next convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association will be held at Kansas City on the 
25th and 26th of September. The Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Green, says that among the topics to be considered are: The pres- 
ent cendition of the National banking system, the best methods to 
preserve it with or without circulation; the Surplus revenue, and 
the reduction of the United States debt; the State banking systems 
of the country—should the tax repressing State bank circulation be 
repealed; a National Clearing House; Equalization of State and 
Federal taxation of banks and other corporations loaning money; 
the silver question ; a National Bankrupt Law, etc. This convention 
ought to attract a large number of bankers, not more by the topics 
to be considered than by the place in which the convention is to 
be held. The Association has never gone so far West before, and 
much that is new and interesting will be learned in going to one 
of the newest and most flourishing cities of the country. It will be 
a valuable experience for many of the bankers to go and observe 
carefully the novel scenes which will doubtless pass before their 
eyes. In this connection we may also refer to the growth of the 
State Bankers’ Associations in the country. Within a few weeks 
four of them have held conventions in Dakota, lowa, Kansas and 
Texas. In all of them interesting and valuable addresses were 
made; evidently a strong interest exists in these State associations ; 
in fact, the interest in them is much stronger and deeper than in 
the more general one; and there is reason for this. The bankers in 
each State meet for more specific purposes; they can accomplish 
practical ends by thus getting together; they can make inquiries 
and get information concerning men and things which will be of 
benefit to them in the management of their business. The papers 
read and the public side of their meetings are, perhaps, the least 
important phases of these gatherings. The national association 
ought to cut out different work for itself if it wishes to be more 
useful. An effort was made several years ago to do something in 
the way of promoting education among the younger members in 
the banking business—a movement somewhat similar to that made 
a few years ago in England and Scotland, and which has been 
so markedly successful in many regards. One of the most serious 
difficulties arises from the infrequency of the conventions, their 
brevity, and the wide separation of the members. If any progress is 
to be made in banking education, it is more likely to come through 
the State associations than the American Banking Association. 
However, we trust that the convention will be fully attended; and 
doubtless the occasion will prove an unusually interesting one. 
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Canadian Bank Meetings.— A practice among Canadian banks, 
which might well be followed by American banking institutions, is 
to give at their annual meeting a full account of the business of 
the bank during the year. Not only do the Canadian bank officers 
present a full statement of the profits and losses of the business 
on these occasions, but this is accompanied usually with an address 
by the president or manager, giving a clear and complete expla- 
nation of the business of the bank since the last annual meeting. 
In the present number will be found an extract from one of these 
addresses, by Mr. George Hague, general manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, whose name is especially familiar to American 
bankers by reason of his presence and excellent addresses at 
several of the conventions of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Nearly all of the Canadian banks follow this practice. A _ full 
account of the business of the year is given; the address closing 
usually with a forecast of banking prospects. Several noteworthy 
ends are gained by such a full and accurate presentation of the 
bank’s business to the shareholders. In the first place, it strengthens 
confidence in the bank management; every shareholder feels that 
everything has been said to him, and that nothing is concealed ; 
therefore he feels a confidence in the officers and in the condition 
and prospects of the bank which he would not probably have so 
long as its operations were locked in the bosoms of the president 
and those immediately around him to whom the direction is con- 
fided. Confidence is a good thing, and this is growing in the 
world, and with reason, too, in spite of the losses, frauds and 
irregularities that are constantly occurring. Nevertheless, it would 
be well for corporations of all kinds to give more attention to their 
shareholders, if they wish to gain in public respect and confidence. 
Again, if shareholders are thus admitted behind the scenes and a 
full revelation is made to them of the business in which their 
money is invested, they are likely to take more interest in the 
corporation, and which will be beneficial to it in many ways. There 
has been much complaint in the United States that corporations 
were managed by a few; that it was quite useless to attend the 
general meetings, because nothing was said to them; and that the 
alternatives were presented, either of investing their money and of 
trusting entirely to the management for success, or else of putting 
it elsewhere. Even the great railroad corporations of the country, 
with few exceptions, have not printed their reports or made many 
explanations until within a few years. The practice, however, is 
rapidly growing of giving more information to stockholders, for 
which they are doubtless very grateful. We believe that if the same 
practice was followed by the banks they would be the gainers. 
Other reasons might be given to fortify this conclusion. The lead- 
ing financial papers of Canada usually print the reports of these 
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meetings in full, and evidently the interest in the perusal of them 
of that country is very general. In this way shareholders not only 
get a better knowledge of the banks in which they are interested, 
but also gain many ideas concerning banking, the prospects of 
business, etc., which are worth knowing. 





Bank Prosecution of Crimznals.—The constitution of the American 
Bankers’ Association provides for the protection of its members 
from criminals. By the 4th article, a committee, whose names shall 
not be made public, shall control all action looking to the detec- 
tion, prosecution and punishment of persons attempting to defraud 
any member of the association. This committee, when requested 
by any member through the secretary, are to take the steps need- 
ful to arrest and prosecute the party charged with crime. This 
subject has been considered by the association from time to time, 
and the secretary in his last report stated: 

“The secretary has endeavored to communicate with the police 
authorities throughout the country, in order tc procure early informa- 
tion of the operations of bank robbers and forgers, but this has not 
proved a success. The news of these occurrences, as a rule, appears first 
in the daily press, and it is a work of supererogation to send out circu- 
lars to the banks informing them of events they may have before read 
inthe papers. The proper function of the association in this respect 
seems to be confined to giving aid to members of the association who 
have been victimized, in the detection, arrest, and prosecution of the 
depredators.”’ 

Mr. G. A. Van Allen, president of the First National Bank of 
Albany, N. Y., on the second day of the convention introduced 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the executive council be requested to consider the 
subject of establishing a subscription fund, subject to future assessments, 
that shall be chargeable with rewards that may from time to time be 
offered by the council, payable only upon the conviction and imprison- 
ment of forgers, thieves and bank burglars; and if found feasible and 
practicable, that the executive council be authorized to establish such a 
fund and offer rewards for the punishment of such crimes under suitable 
regulations.” 

This was referred to the executive council. At the same meeting 
of the convention, Mr. Knox, chairman of the council, reported as 
follows: 

‘Your committee instruct me to report that it is of the opinion that 
the power to act now exists in Article IV. of the Constitution, with the 
exception that there is no power to make assessments, and that they are 
of the opinion that it is impracticable to make such assessments.” 

After the chairman of the council had thus reported, Mr. Van 
Allen said he was led to act in the matter in consequence of 
similar action by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
board is composed of the officers of the United States Joint Stock 
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Fire Companies, having also an executive board of which Mr. Van 
Allen is a member. That association has been very efficient in the 
prosecution of criminals. 

Recently, Mr. Green, the secretary of the Bankers’ Association, 
has prepared a paper relating to the subject, drawn from data 
furnished by Mr. Van Allen, the larger portion of which will be 
found elsewhere in this number. This is a very important subject, 
and should awaken the attention of bankers everywhere. We trust 
that at the next convention of the Bankers’ Association more 
effective action will be taken. Surely Mr. Van Allen’s experience 
as a banker and an insurance officer is of the most valuable 
character touching this subject. 





Railroad Construction and Reconstruction.—For the first half of 
1889, by authority of the Aazlroad Gazette, 1,410 miles of railroad 
were constructed, and by that of the Raz/way Age, 1,522 miles. 
Either set of figures is less than half the mileage reported for the 
first six months of 1888. Of the total amount of track laid in 
1889, about one-half has been in the Southern States, and Missis- 
sippi shows the largest figures of all. Georgia makes a good 
second, North Carolina comes next, Tennessee follows, Texas is 
fifth, and Pennsylvania sixth, standing first among the Northern 
States. The average construction on each line of road was only 
from twelve to fourteen miles, and but two companies laid as much 
as forty miles. The railroad construction is thus shown to have 
been confined to short lines and branches. The character of the 
construction, therefore, indicates conservatism, but it hardly means 
the complete abandonment of speculative railroad building which 
is argued in some quarters. The conservatism and the close study 
of local needs which have led to the building of short lines only 
were forced by the situation. 

This is a large diminution, but by no means unexpected. It 
accounts, too, for the lessened activity by the steel rail makers. 
Nor is there much prospect for improvement during the last half 
of the year. It is better for the country not to build too far in 
advance of the immediate wants of the people. If railroad con- 
struction has rapidly diminished in quantity, surely there is much 
sounder reason for the recent construction than for much of the 
construction of an earlier date. As we have said, a large portion 
of this recent construction consists of short lines built by existing 
companies for the purpose of entering new fields in their imme- 
diate territory. There have been no parallel roads built to ruin 
alike both builder and competitor. 

In connection with the construction of railroads during this period, 
we shail also give some account of the foreclosure sales. These 
were heavy in mileage capital and debt, notwithstanding that only 
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eight roads were involved. Twice as much track was sold under 
the hammer as in the first six months of 1888, and three times 
as great an invested interest, nominally speaking, was sold. The 
Wabash, however, contributed two-thirds of the mileage and capital 
in question. Besides, it would be well to bear in mind that fore- 
closure proceedings relate to past losses, and for this reason have 
little bearing on the present, and are less significant as to the 
future. 
The receiverships for the first half of the year are given below 
from a tabulated statement in the Razlway Age: 
RECEIVERSHIPS IN FIRST HALF OF 1880. 














Bonded Capital 
Miles. Debt. Stock. 
ee TL 7O $1,400,000 $2,400,000 
SheeGeke Ge TACOMA... oc ccccccccccsccccce 87 3,165,000 7,225,000 
International & Great Northern ............. 82 15,233,000 9,755,000 
i Ct asin ne eene saneseos agenaes I2 979,000 12,000,000 
Battle Creek & Bay City and St. Louis, Sturgis 
cc ceeceear deed eneeeeunoken 59 *600,000 #1. 180,000 
Ce ee cnc edanenswaeeaneeweke 2 * 300,000 * 580,000 
i, i, rrr ae Cee. . i uscetwewnce 1,244 32,818,000 16,409,000 
Sa Mi nina enenetedeces ines ceenes 249 11,903,000 9,563,000 
ee Oe Iss 4 k.e-e sntnasdcnennvces 2,690 $66,458,000 $59,112,000 
ee IG os 6k ond knoe keke euneh ekdsnceds-eeekes ena $125,570,000 


* Partly estimated. 

The Denison, Bonham & New Orleans and Waco & Northwestern roads, on which 
only grading has been done, and the Georgia Investment & Construction Company, 
which is building the Carolina, Knoxville & Western road, were also placed in the 
hands of receivers. 


The Razlway Age adds: “From present indications a good many 
companies, including some of magnitude, may have to confess 
insolvency before the year ends, unless rate wars and hostile legis- 
lation speedily become less destructive of revenues.” 





The National Banks.——Notwithstanding the falling off in the 
national bank circulation, and the uncertain tenure of the national 
banking system, one hundred and fifty-six banks were established 
during the last fiscal year, with a capital aggregating $15,970,000. 
The old communities east of the Ohio and north of the Potomac 
have incorporated but twenty-nine new banks during the year, with 
an aggregate capital of $2,525,000. The remainder, one hundred and 
twenty-seven banks with a capital of $13,445,000, are west of the Ohio 
and south of the Potomac. The East gets but seventy of the new 
institutions, with a capital of $6,245,000, while the section west of 
the Mississippi river has incorporated during the year eighty-six 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $9,725,000. Texas heads the list 
of all the States in the number of new banks with seventeen of 
them, while Missouri stands at the head in capitalization with an 
aggregate of $2,950,000. Kansas has incorporated during the year 
twelve banks, with a capital of $835,000; Nebraska twelve, with a 
capital of $695,000, and Iowa six, with a capital of $600,000. Wash- 
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ington Territory stands first among the new States with her nine 
banks and capitalization of $860,000. Appended is the list by 


States : 
: No. of 

State. fanks. Capital. State. Banks. Capital. 
$200,000 | Missouri...... ree 3 = $2,950,Cc00 
250,000 Montana 175,000 
100,000 New Hampshire.... 125,000 
150,000 ,O00 
250,000 250,000 
50,000 65,000 
Ee 375,000 750,000 
Indiana ‘ 320,000 Oregon 350,000 
600,000 Pennsylvania 1,250,000 
$35,000 Tennessee... .... 350,000 
Kentucky .... CUES ( TOMRRi. noc nccescces 2,060,000 
Louisiana . 200,000 250,060 
235,000 Virginia 300,000 
50,000 Washington Terr... 860,000 
Massachusetts...... 450,000 Wisconsin 150,000 
Michigan 350,000 Wyoming 50,000 

Minnesota 250,000 — 
0 ee 156 $15,970,000 


= 


_ _ 
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Land Speculation—Land speculation is a favorite method of 
speculating among some of the shrewdest and most far-sighted. 
Enormous fortunes have been made and lost in this way. Land 
speculation is particularly attractive in the large cities, and in the 
more rapidly growing cities of the West. An interesting instance 
of the advance in the value of land was stated the other day in a 
Chicago paper. In 1853 a piece of land, containing eighty acres, 
situated near Chicago, was bought for $4,800. Shortly afterward, it 
was sold to Judge Wylie, of the District of Columbia, at a slight 
advance, and not long since seventy-four acres were sold by him 
for $205,000. In California within a few years land speculation, 
especially in the southern part of the State, has been of the same 
extraordinary character. The San Francisco /ournal of Commerce, 
says : 

The value of real estate, both in city and country, has appre- 
ciated at a wonderful rate during the year. Especially has this been 
the case in the southern part of the State. In desirable localities in 
Los Angeles land has sold as high as a thousand dollars a front 
foot and, although prices have gone down with the decline of the 
boom, they are slowly creeping up again. Land values near towns 
from Monterey to San Bernardino, around the coast, have more 
than doubled within two years. First-class vine or fruit lands near 
a city bring as much as five hundred dollars an acre, in some 
instances. In San Francisco during the past eighteen months there 
has been an appreciation of sixty per cent. in the value of lands in 
the suburbs. 

Doubtless other stories of a similar character might be told of 


land speculations in many parts of the Union. 
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THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 


| CASHIER—CONTINUED. | 


Formerly, the officers of a corporation were required to act under 
seal; but this requirement was found to be impracticable for the 
efficient execution of its business. Nor could meetings be constantly 
held by the directors of a bank to confer authority on the cashier 
to do many of the things which flow into the ordinary current of 
banking. The remark, therefore, of Foster, J. is true, that “his 
agreements in behalf of his principal in all matters relating to its 
business of discounting and banking are binding upon it, to the 
same extent as if made by a resolution of the board of directors.” 
(Wakefield Bank v. Tuesdell, 55 Barb. 602; Durkin v. Exchange 
Bank, 2 P. & H. Va. 277.) 

To bind his bank a cashier must act within the scope of his 
authority, and in the regular course of business. His authority 
must be strictly followed. (J/oores v. C7tézens’ National Bank, 15 
Fed. Rep. 141, aff'd 111 U. S. 156; Hagerstown Bank v. Loudon 
Savings Fund Soctety, 3 Grant, Pa. 135; Bank v. Bank, 1 Parsons 
Sel. Cases 182.) Therefore, if he should attempt to borrow money 
for himself or his friends, the bank would not be affected by any 
inducement of his, in the form of a promise, to make the loan. 
(.\Woores v. Crtizens’ National Bank, 15 Fed. Rep. 141.) 

“If a bank chooses to limit his authority, it certainly has the 
power to do so. This power results necessarily from the superior 
authority of the directors. The corporate functions are concen- 
trated in them; the cashier is but an agent of their appointment. 
His duty is not prescribed by the charter, but originates with the 
directors, and may be extended or limited as they may think 
proper. From the general character of the agency, it may be 
incumbent on the bank to show the restriction or limitation.” 
(Sharkey, C. J., State v. Commercial Bank, 6 Sm. & Marsh 218, p. 
235.) 

The duties of a cashier may be prescribed by charter, by-laws, 
usage, or acts recognized by the directors. In one case the charter 
and by-laws required the board of directors to prescribe the duties 
of the bank’s officers, and the charter also required the directors 
to keep a book “in which shall be entered and faithfully recorded 
a journal of all their proceedings.” It was held that these pro- 
visions were merely directory, and the prescription of certain duties 
of the cashier by the board might be inferred and presumed from 


* Copyrighted. 
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evidence of their acts and those of the cashier, and that a 
written entry on the journal of a vote, order, or resolution of the 
board was not necessary to establish such a prescription. In this 
case an action was brought on the cashier's bond to _ recover 
$15,000, the amount of a deficit in the bank’s circulation. The 
question was whether the cashier was required to keep the circu- 
lation. He maintained that this duty must have been prescribed 
by the board by a resolution or order. ‘“ But,” said the court 
“why should the jury not have been authorized by the instructions 
to presume, from facts which were made matter of record every 
quarter, to wit: the quarterly reports of committees of examina- 
tion, establishing that the cashier had charge of the funds of the 
bank, and heid them subject to be disbursed and accounted for 
under the orders of the board to have presumed that which this 
state of facts pre-supposed, to wit: a prescription, and to presume 
it to have existed in that form, whether in writing or by parol, 
sufficient to bind, and, if need be, to presume it as a tacit impli- 
cation, arising as well from the past as the present relations and 
acts of the parties?’ (Thompson, J., Durkin v. Exchange Bank, 2 
P. & H. Va. 277, p. 312.) Moreover, a cashier in performing the 
duties of his office cannot deny that they have been prescribed 
by the directors. (/d.) 

It may be remarked that persons are supposed to know the 
extent of a cashier’s authority, for it is defined and limited by 
law; and all are supposed to know what the law is. That ignorance 
thereof is no excuse, is a cardinal maxim in administering the 
law. (Farmers and Mechanics Bank vy. Troy Cty Bank, 1 Doug. 
Mich., p. 475.) 

When a contract has been formally executed by the president 
and cashier, under the corporate seal of the bank, the law pre- 
sumes that it was executed by authority of the directors. “This 
presumption, however, may be repelled by evidence, and the con- 
tract avoided by proof that the president and cashier had never 
been authorized or directed by the board of directors of the bank 
to consent to the contract, or execute it.” (Horton, C. J., Asher 
v. Sutton, 31 Kan. 286.) 

We will define more closely the authority of a cashier. In the 
absence of statutory authority he is the proper person to execute 
a deed of conveyance. The deed should show an execution by him 
on behalf of the bank, and by its authority, the corporate seal, 
and also his name subscribed as cashier. (Sheehan v. Davis, 17 
Ohio St. 571; see Lovett v. Steam Saw Mell Assocéation, 6 Paige 
54; 6 Serg. & Rawle 12.) 

A cashier may accept a deed of conveyance to his bank to 
secure a debt, and thus perfect the transfer. On one occasion a 
mortgage deed to a bank was executed to secure indebtedness, 
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which was sent by the debtor to the recording office to be recorded. 
He intended that this should be a delivery of the deed, while he 
also sent another person to the bank to inform the officers of the 
transaction. When the cashier received the information he said 
“he was glad it was done.” “This,” said the court, “was all the 
acceptance he could make, and as the officer charged with the 
collection of the debts due the bank, an acceptance of such an 
additional security was quite within the scope of his authority.” 
(Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Drury, 38 Vt. 426.) 

By the free banking law of Indiana, which was in force in 1861, 
and which was quite similar to the New York law, the president 
or cashier was authorized to bind the institution in carrying on 
the ordinary daily business, such as drawing, indorsing, and accept- 
ing bills of exchange, giving certificates of deposit, etc., in the 
absence of a specified manner of transacting the business. (A//zsonx 
v. Hubbell, 17 Ind. 559; Jones v. Hawkins, Id. 550.) In Kentucky, 
a cashier has authority to pay drafts and checks when the drawer 
had funds, but not to accept and create liabilities for his bank. 
(Pendleton v. Bank, 1 T. B. Mon. 171.) 

In the early days of banking it was decided that a cashier could 
deliver notes to an attorney for collection. Said Woodbury, J., 
“The acts of their agents within the usual authority of such 
agents, ought to be obligatory. In this case, the delivery of the 
notes for collection by the cashier was a customary act for such 
officers to perform; and would seem to be strictly within the 
power commonly intrusted to them in banking institutions.” (Zas¢- 
man Vv. Coos Bank, 1 N. H. 23, p. 26, citing ZLoug v. Colburn, 11 
Mass. 96.) 

If the charter of a bank should restrict its business operations 
to the village in which it was located, what authority would the 
cashier have to do business incidentally elsewhere? The cashier of 
a bank in a village of New York having such a charter, discounted 
a note in the City of New York for the purpose of securing an 
obligation due to the bank. The restriction was regarded as 
applying to its customary transactions, and not to an isolated one 
like this. (Potter v. Bank of Ithaca, 5 Hill 490.)* 

If a cashier should act by authority of the directors, though having 
no right to confer such authority on him, the bank would be bound 
by his acts. Says Woodward, J.: ‘“‘ As between the bank and those 
who contracted with it, the new enterprise would become a part 
of its usual and appropriate business, in the conduct of which it 


* A bank had allowed the liabilities of its directors to amount to a sum beyond that 
allowed by law, and the cashier, in order to reduce their liabilities, procured notes to be 
made and indorsed for his accommodation, and with them discharged other notes of his 
held by the bank on which a director was his indorser. This transaction was declared to 
be legal, and the parties on the substituted notes were liable. (Seneca County Bank v. 
Neass, 5 Denio, 329.) 
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would be liable for the acts of its agents.” (Hagerstown Bank v. 
Loudon Savings Fund Soctety, 3 Grant (Pa.) 135.) But if he should 
depart from his authority and attempt to involve the bank in other 
unlawful pursuits without the express sanction of the directors or 
stockholders, he would create no liability. (/d.) 

Though a cashier has authority to apply the assets of the bank 
to pay its indebtedness, does this include authority to guarantee 
their collection or availability? This question has been raised by 
Judge Cooley, but not decided. (Peninsular Bank v. Hanmer, 14 
Mich. 208, p. 215.) But it has often been decided that whenever 
he had authority to discount notes and bills, he had authority to 
indorse them. (Merchants’ Bank vy. Central Bank, 1 Kelly, Ga., p. 
431; Mechanics’ Bank v. Bank, 5 Wheat. 326; Story on Agency, 
$ 59.) If, therefore, he has authority to indorse notes, why should 
not his authority extend to the guaranteeing of them? Authority 
to indorse has been regarded as a needful accompaniment of the 
authority to discount. To deny it would render his authority to 
discount less effective. The same reasoning applies with equal force 
to his authority to guarantee the obligations of the bank which 
must be transferred to pay its indebtedness. 

When is a cashier required to issue a new certificate of shares 
to a purchaser? If bank shares are sold for taxes, and there is 
nothing on the face of the proceedings to indicate any error or 
lack of authority, the cashier is authorized to issue a new certifi- 
cate to the purchaser, who will be entitled to the accruing divi- 
dends, whether the tax for which the shares were sold was rightly 
assessed or not. (Smzth v. Northampton Bank, 4 Cush. 1.) 

Turning to the limitations of his authority, we remark that he 
cannot transfer the notes of the bank in payment of a deposit. 
Moreover, a depositor who should receive them would be liable 
for the amount realized thereon. As remarked by the court, “ we 
do not think that bank depositors are usually paid in that manner.’ 
(Schnetlman v. Noble, 39 N. W. 224.) 

A director pretended to sell his stock to B., an —- 
person. The purchaser, with the connivance of this director and 
the cashier, who was his son, pledged the same as security for a 
note of much larger amount than the stock was worth. In a suit 
against the director and cashier, the court declared that ‘“ whether 
the transaction be treated as a willful violation of the duty which 
[they] owed to the bank, growing out of their official relation to 
it, or whether it be treated as a direct conspiracy to cripple and 
defraud the bank, it would seem that, upon the most obvious prin- 
ciples of elementary law, the defendants should be held liable for 
the damages which the bank has sustained.” (Zhe llon Bank v. 
Carver, 31 Barb. 230.) 

In one case a cashier was empowered “to make loans with or 
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without security.’ He made loans without reporting them to the 
board or entering them on the books of the bank. He treated 
them as cash in his reports to the directors, thus deceiving them. 
He was held liable for the loss sustained by the bank, nor did 
the negligence of the directors in performing their duty excuse 
him. (Saz Joaguin Valley Bank v. Bours, 65 Cal. 247.) 

A cashier cannot part with the property of the bank without 
authority. Nor, indeed, could the directors do this. Thus, B. 
obtained from a cashier a dishonored draft, drawn in his favor as 
cashier by another bank, and gave therefor his own note, on the 
back of which was written an agreement to the effect that it 
should be good only for the amount that he should realize on the 
draft, and that the excess should belong to the bank. It was held 
that the cashier had no authority to transfer the draft “on any 
terms or conditions other than the note of B.” (Shryock v. Base- 
hor, 82 Pa. 159.) 

If a cashier should violate his authority and instructions, his 
conduct would not cause a forfeiture of the bank’s_ charter. 
“Through the cashier,’ says Sharkey, C. J., “the directors may 
doubtless violate the charter unless they can show that he departed 
from his duties, as prescribed by them. But it is believed to be 
a clear and .indisputable principle that the cashier cannot cause a 
forfeiture of the charter by a direct and palpable violation of his 
authority or instructions. We repeat that the scope of his duty 
is limited by the regulations of the directors. They may confer 
on him, or permit him to exercise, the powers which are usually 
exercised by cashiers, and then his acts will be binding, but they 
may limit his powers if they think proper. If they cannot do so, 
his authority is superior to theirs, and the franchise is placed 
entirely at his mercy.” (State v. Commercial Bank, 6 Sm. & Marsh. 
218, p. 237. 

If a cashier should give a fraudulent and worthless check for 
a security, this would not effect a transfer of the security. Thus, 
the cashier of a bank which gave a certificate of deposit to a 
person when making a deposit, afterward gave a worthless check 
for the certificate to a bank which had become the owner. Said 
the court: “The rights of the parties are not at all changed by 
the fraudulent trick of the cashier . . . in giving to plaintiff a 
check known to be worthless and receiving back the certificate. 
This was a shameless fraud, and effected no retransfer of the cer- 
tificate.” (/uternattonal Bank v. German Bank, 3 Mo. App. 362, 
P. 371.) | 

If the cashier of a national bank should take goods under a chattel 
mortgage and sell them, he could not keep the surplus, if there 
should happen to be one, after satisfying the bank’s claim. “It 
would be a very strange proposition of law for the bank to receive 
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property upon a chattel mortgage or an agreement to secure its 
own claim, and not be compelled to account for any balance 
remaining after its own claim was satisfied.” (Cooper v. First 
National Bank, 18 Pacific Rep. 937, Kansas, July, 1888.) 

The want of diligence on the part of directors is no excuse for 
the cashier’s neglect of duty. Should a loss happen, for example, 
through the wrong of a bookkeeper, the cashier would be liable 
therefor if negligent in supervising his work, although the direct- 
ors might have discovered the wrong by exercising reasonable 
diligence. (Batchelor v. Planters’ National Bank, 78 Ky., 435, 443.) 

If a cashier should make a draft on another bank contrary to 
the statute, and for the purpose of concealing an embezzlement, 
his bank would be liable therefor. Said the court in such a case: 
“There can be no doubt that the defendants are responsible for 
the acts of their cashier, it being within the scope of his authority 
to make their drafts, and if he defrauded them, they must bear 
the loss.” (Faneuzl Hall Bank v. Bank of Brizhton, 16 Gray 534.) 

If a cashier should abstract the funds of his bank and _ invest 
them in a bond and mortgage, for example, in his own name, a 
court of equity would not protect the bank by laying hold of the 
bond and mortgage, or by restraining the mortgagor or mortgagee 
by injunction. (Pascoag Bank v. Hunt, 3 Edw. Ch. 583.) 

We will now consider the authority of a cashier to indorse the 
negotiable paper of his bank. “The usage is universal,” says Judge 
Hall, “for the presidents and cashiers of incorporated companies, 
acting as the executive officers and agents of such companies, to 
make, in their behalf, indorsements and transfers of negotiable 
paper, by simply indorsing their names, with the additions of their 
titles of office. I cannot doubt that such an indorsement is sufh- 
cient to charge the corporation under whose authority the indorse- 
ment is made, and to transfer the note to the indorsee, so that 
the latter can maintain an action in his own name.” (Chzllicothe 
Branch of State Bank of Ohio v. Fox, 3 Blatchf. 431, citing /olger 
v. Chase, 18 Pick. 63; Brockway v. Allen, 17 Wend. 40; lWWater- 
vitet Bank v. White, 1 Denio 608; Babcock v. Benian, 1 Kernan 
200.) 

In the earlier days of banking, when the authority of corporate 
agents was more limited, a cashier could not, without special 
authority, transfer a negotiable note belonging to the bank to a 
third party. (Hallowell & Augusta Bank v. Hamlin, 14 Mass. 180; 
Hartford Bank v. Barry, 17 Mass. 97.*) But his powers have been 
enlarged. In a well considered case (Smzth v. Lawson, 18 W. Va. 
212, p. 227) Judge Green has remarked that “it may be now 


* But the courts have never questioned that a cash r had authority to do whatever 
was needful to recover a note. (Harifor’ Bank v. Barry, 17 Mass. 97: L£iliot v. Abdot, 
12 N. H. 549.) 
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regarded as settled that the cashier of a bank has prima facie 
authority, by virtue of his office, to transfer negotiable promissory 
notes belonging to the bank in the transaction of the usual busi- 
ness of the bank, and his transfer of such a note to a party, who 
received it in good faith, confers a valid title to the note on the 
transferee.” (Citing W72ld v. The Bank of Passamaguoddy, 3 Mason 
505; The Bank of the State v. Wheeler, 21 Ind. go; Czty Bank v. 
Perkins, 29 N. Y. 554; Cooper v. Curtis, 30 Me. 488; Kzmball v. 
Cleveland, 4 Mich. 606; Cvrockett v. Young, 1 Sm. & Marsh. 241; 
Everett v. United States 6 Porter 166; Sridenbecker v. Lowell, 
32 Barb. 9; Lleckner vy. Untted States Bank, 8 Wheat. 357; odd 
v. Ross County Bank, 41 Barb. 586; Harper v. Calhoun, 7 How. 
(Miss.) 203; Lafayette Bank v. State Bank, 4 McLean 208; Ringling 
v. Kohn, 6 Mo. App., p. 337.) 

Judge Perkins has remarked: “It would certainly greatly embar- 
rass monetary and mercantile transactions if every man who bought 
and sold gold and silver and commercial paper, at the counter of 
the bank, of or to the cashier, was compelled to call for the 
records of the bank to see that the cashier had the powers he 
assumed, they being within the general scope of the authority of 
such officer. The directors of banks are not usually in perpetual 
session, while the business of banks is occurring every day, and 
must, of necessity, be transacted by the officers in charge, or not 
at all. The public interest requires that the banks should be bound 
by the acts of their officers in their ordinary business. (Bank of 
the State v. Wheeler, 21 Ind. go, p. 92.) For other cases see Smzth 
v. Stevenson, 18 Ind. 327; United States v. City Bank, 21 How. 356; 
Haynes v. Successton of Beckman, 6 La. Ann. 224; West St. Louzs 
Savings Bank v. Shawnee County Bank, 95 VU. S. 557; Holt v. 
Bacon, 25 Miss. 567; Corser v. Paul, 41 N. H. 24: Bank v. Haskell, 
51 /d@. 116; Preston v. Cutter, 13 At. Rep. 874.* 

The rule has been well stated by Welker, J., in the case of Blazr 
v. first National Bank (2 Flippin 111, p. 117): “ An outside party 
dealing with the cashier of a bank, in good faith and without 
notice of an irregularity [for example, in his indorsement of a note], 
holds the bank as if the transaction had been unobjectionable 
throughout. For it is the inherent power of the cashier, which he 
exercises simply by virtue of his office, to make the transfer, and 
no person can be required, in a case where no circumstances of 
suspicion put him upon the inquiry, to go behind this authority. 
If nothing appears upon the face of the paper, or in the circum- 
stances connected with the assignment to throw suspicion upon it, 
the purchaser, before maturity, is not bound or required to make 
inquiry.” 

* The cashier of a bank is held out to the world as its executive officer, intrusted with 


its notes and bills, and the collection and transfer of them in the ordinary course of its 
business, (Slidell, J., //aynes v. Succession of Beckman, 6 La. Ann. 224.) 
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From this review of the decisions, the cashier’s authority to 
indorse the negotiable paper of his bank in the usual course of 
business, cannot be questioned. If, however, the transfer is not made 
in the usual! course of business, though for a good consideration, 
itis not valid. (Swzth v. Lawson, 18 W. Va. 212; Everett v. United 
States, 6 Porter 181; Bank v. Wheeler, 21 Ind. 90; Czty Bank vy, 
Perkins, 29 N. Y. 554.) Thus the cashier of a branch bank cannot 
transfer its property to redeem bills issued by the mother bank, 
and which on their face are redeemable only by it. (Smmzth v. 
Lawson, 18 W. Va., 212.) Nor can a cashier indorse accommoda- 
tion paper which does not pass through his bank in the _ usual 
course of business. (S/lazr v. First National Bank, 2 Flippin 111.) 
And if a note is made payable to a bank and is discounted and 
taken by a third person, the cashier cannot make a valid indorse- 
ment thereon without authority from the directors. (£//zet v. Adbdot, 
12 N. H. 548.) 

“The cashier of a bank has no implied authority to indorse 
officially his individual note, thus by his own act making the bank 
an accommodation indorser for his own benefit.” (Dillon, J., in 
Savings Bank v. Parmelee, 3 Dill. 403; aff'd 95 U.S. 557.) In this 
case, Parmelee, the cashier of the Shawnee County Bank, made his 
individual note payable to the order of the St. Louis Savings 
Bank, and indorsed it as cashier, and gave it to the St. Louis 
bank. The directors of his bank never knew of the indorsement, 
and never received the proceeds. Consequently, there was no ground 
of recovery against the Shawnee bank. 

If a cashier indorses a note simply for collection, he does not 
thereby render his bank liable as an indorser. (Bank of State of 
New York v. Farmers’ Branch of State Bank of Ohio, 36 Barb. 332.) 
Nor does such an indorsement affect a recovery thereon, for it 
may be stricken out. (Manhattan Company v. Reynolds, 2 Hill 140.) 

A cashier who indorses paper discounted by his bank, though 
simply to transmit it to an agent for collection, is a party to the 
paper within the New York act of 1833 (Sess. Laws, 1833, p. 395 
$ 8) relating to notarial certificates as evidence. (Sank of United 
States v. Davis, 2 Hill 451.) Consequently, in an action on a Dill 
of exchange which, after several indorsements, was discounted by 
a bank and then transmitted to the place where it was payable 
for collection, having been previously indorsed by the cashier for 
that purpose solely, it was held that a notarial certificate of pre- 
sentment and non-payment, stating that on the next day after pre- 
sentment notices of protest addressed to the drawer and indorsers 
were enclosed in a wrapper and sent by mail to the cashier, was 
evidence of protest to all parties, and of notice to the cashier. (/d.) 

If a cashier indorse a note belonging to the bank, made by, and 
payable to, himself, he passes the legal title until avoided by the 
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bank. (Preston v. Cutter, 13 At. Rep. 874; Remick v. Butterfield, 
31 N. H. 70; Razlroad Co. v. Credit Mobilier, 135 Mass. 367.) 

If a note is indorsed to the cashier, this is regarded as an 
indorsement to the bank itself, and it may sue thereon in its own 
name. (Lacey v. Central National Bank, 4 Neb. 177; Watervliet 
Bank v. White, 1 Denio, 608; Babcock v. Beman, 1 N. Y. 200; 
Wright v. Boyd, 3 Barb. 523.) Indeed, notes transmitted trom bank 
to bank by indorsements, by and to their respective cashiers, have 
always been regarded as bank, and not individual, paper. (S/amford 
Bank v. Ferrds, 17 Conn., p. 271.) 

An indorser of a note held by a bank transferred its stock as 
security to “ E. Hill, cashier.” Assignments and transfers of stock 
to the bank as security for debts were invariably made in this 
manner. The title was declared to be vested in the bank and not 
in Hill, Church, J., saying: “ We think that Hill, after receiving 
this stock, in his capacity of cashier of the Stamford Bank, would 
not be permitted to claim it as his own, against the bank. In 
the case of Lzckerton v. Burrell (5 Maule & Sel. 383) it is said 
by Lord Ellenborough that “where a man assigns to himself the 
character of agent to another whom he names, I am not aware 
that the law will permit him to shift his situation, and to declare 
himself the principal, and the other to be a mere creature of straw. 
That, I believe, has never yet been attempted.” (Stamford Bank v. 
Ferris, 17 Conn. 259, p. 270; citing as illustrations, Johnson v. Black- 
man, 11 Conn. 342; ATechanics’ Bank v. Bank of Columbia, 5 Wheat. 
326; Bayley v. Onondaga Insurance Co., 6 Hill 476; Commercial Bank 
v. French, 21 Pick. 486.) 

The authority of a cashier to indorse the bank’s paper does not 
enlarge the scope of his authority in dealing with other indorsers. 
He cannot release them. (Sans v. Dunn, 6 Pet. 51; United States 
v. City Bank, 21 How. 356, p. 364; Bank v. Jones, 8 Pet. 12.) In 
some cases he has attempted to do this orally, then another 
principle has been applied to defeat his action, that the terms of 
a written contract cannot be changed between the payee and 
indorser by parol. (TZhompson v. McKee, 37 N. W. Rep. 367; Davis 
v. Randall, 115 Mass. 547.) 

The authority of a cashier to transfer the bank’s paper in pay- 
ment of its debts has been considered on several occasions. Among 
the early cases acknowledging his authority to do this was Everett 
v. United States (6 Port. 166). And it was also held that the 
indorsement need not appear, the law presuming that the transfer 
was proper. Indeed, the courts have never challenged his authority 
to appropriate the bank’s resources for this purpose. (Kzmdbad/ v. 
Cleveland, 4 Mich. 606. See remarks of Story, J., in Fleckner v. 
United States Bank, 8 Wheat. 338.) And he could do this by a 
clerk acting under his direction as well as by himself. (A7zméal/ 
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v. Cleveland, 4 Mich. 606.) But he cannot appropriate for this 
purpose other property, a safe, fur example, and execute a Dill of 
sale therefor. (Asher v. Sutton, 31 Kan. 286.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HISTORY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS 
BANKS. 
[CONTINUED. ] 
THE CRISIS OF 1873. 

The panic of 1873, coming unannounced, as do all such crises, 
found the banks poorly prepared to weather the impending storm. 
The investments in real estate mortgages were not only large, 
but it was soon found they had been based too generally on 
excessive valuations of the property involved. Hence, when the 
depression came, real estate values fell to a point alarmingly near, 
and too often below, the amount of the mortgages. The attempt 
to force the sale of such property resulted in a further decline. 
Besides, the demands by depositors became continuous and unusually 
large. Individual necessity compelled many to resort to their bank 
accumulations to meet their expenses. Reduced incomes, incident 
to hard times, was the aggravating cause of this necessity. The 
savings banks were expected to respond promptly to such demands. 
But the chief difficulty was not found in dealing with these small 
depositors, whose withdrawals, though considerable in the aggre- 
gate, were individually limited. The situation became trying, and 
at length alarming, when large depositors, those who had_ used 
the banks as a convenient means of investment, began to with- 
draw their deposits from fear lest the banks ‘might’ succumb to 
the trying ordeal through which they were passing. Not only was 
it found that large numbers had accounts reaching the full lawful 
limit, but, in numerous instances, resort had been had to ingenious 
devices, whereby a person, by opening several accounts, ‘in trust,” 
for example, for as many imaginary individuals, had credit on the 
books for several times the amount permitted by law. When the 
crisis came such accounts were the first to be closed. 

Taking into the account all these contingencies which seemed to 
operate with peculiar force just at this juncture, and also con- 
sidering the other fact, that the financial and commercial depres- 
sion was of unusual duration, it is not, perhaps, so surprising, that 
the period from 1873 to 1880 was one of unexampled severity in 
the history of the Massachusetts savings banks. Whether regarded 
from the point of view of the number of institutions involved, or 
of the aggregate losses, the record is equally without a parallel. 
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STAY LAw OF 1878. 

The “stay law,” so called, of March 21st, 1878, was the imme- 
diate outcome of this distressing situation. It was intended, not, 
as has been very generally supposed, as a measure to shield the 
banks, but as the best available method to protect the interests 
of depositors. This view of the matter—and it is the true and 
only reasonable one—was but little regarded at the time, and much 
unjust and harsh criticism of the law and its authors was indulged 
in by those whose immediate interests were the most protected 
thereby. 

The law simply provided that the Bank Commissioners should 
be empowered to limit the time and the amount of the payments 
to depositors whenever, in their judgment, the welfare of the 
depositors so demanded. The right of appeal to the court was 
reserved to the depositor in case of any dissatisfaction; the decision 
of that tribunal was to be final. The May following, a law, sup- 
plemental of the foregoing, was passed, giving debtors of a bank 
the right to set off a deposit against a claim, where both were 
vested in the same individual, provided said deposit was not made 
over from another person subsequent to the commencement of a 
suit. This amendment, however, being pronounced unconstitutional 
by virtue of its implied favoritism toward certain debtors, the 
Attorney-General advised the banks not to act under it, at least 
for a time. 

The first bank to take advantage of the stay law was the Brighton 
Five Cents, which made application for the same on the very day 
the law passed the Legislature. In this case, the Bank Commis- 
sioners directed that, during the period from March 2Ist to Septem- 
ber 21st, 1878, not more than ro per cent. of the total amount due 
should be paid to each depositor; Io per cent. additional was to be 
paid during the period from September 21st to March 21st, 1879. 
No further sums were to be paid except by order of the com- 
missioners. 

Between the passage of the stay law in March, 1878, and Novem- 
ber 1st, 1879, twenty-four banks availed themselves of its protec- 
tion, all but six of which resumed at the expiration of the prescribed 
limit of time, where the order had not been previously revoked. 
Of these six, all but one were ultimately restored to full corporate 
functions, the Ashburnham alone going into voluntary liquidation. 

The real magnitude of the crisis can be justly estimated when 
it is known that out of the 180 savings banks in operation in 
October, 1875, no less than forty-six were forced either to suspend 
payment entirely, or to seek refuge under the “stay law.” Twenty- 
four out of the above forty-six were stopped by injunction of the 
Supreme Court, and twelve of these were obliged ultimately to 
close their affairs, two only paying in full. 
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Regarding the amount of liabilities involved in this disaster, we 
quote from an article on the subject by Dudley P. Bailey. He 
says: “The amount involved was one-fifth of the largest sum ever 
held on deposit by the savings banks. The liabilities of the banks 
placed under injunction amounted, at the date of the proceedings 
against them, excluding duplications, to $24,439,218. The liabilities 
of the restricted banks, not including those enjoined, amounted, at the 
date of restriction, as nearly as can be ascertained, to $27,873,414, 
giving a total of $52,312,633, out of a maximum of deposits, in 1877, 
of $244,596,614. When it is remembered that this large sum for a con- 
siderable portion of two vears paid no dividends, and that in many 
of the banks there will be a considerable loss of principal as well as 
interest, the magnitude of the disaster to the material and moral 
interests of the State can be in some measure appreciated.” The 
same authority also states that, while the net losses of all the 
savings banks of the State for the fifty years preceding 1866 were 
only two-thirds of 1 per cent. of the average deposit for the period, 
the losses for the thirteen years, from 1867-79, were 2.2 per cent. 
of the average deposit for the latter period. ‘“ While the average 
deposit increased only about fifteen times, the losses increased 
thirty-eight and one-half times.” Placing the average liabilities 
of the banks for two years at $20,000,000, and estimating the 
losses at not less than two years dividends at 4 per cent., the 
total loss from this source would reach $1,600,000. From whatever 
point, then, we view the situation, the calamity appears sufficiently 
appalling. Annexed will be found a table showing the details of 
the operation of the stay law on the twenty-four banks to which 
alone the law has ever been applied. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 

With the increase of the number of savings banks, and the 
consequent demand for their thorough and frequent supervision, the 
duties of the commissioner, appointed in 1866, were fast getting 
beyond control. Accordingly, to supplement his labors, an addi- 
tional commissioner was appointed in 1876, the two to be known 
as the Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks. The original 
members of this board were J. Gatchell and C. Curry. They made 
their first report to the Legislature, January 3rd, 1877, it being 
the eleventh in the series since the appointment of the first com- 
missioner. 

The duties of the Receiver, during and for some time subse- 
quent to the year 1878, when so many banks were forced into 
liquidation, were important and responsible. It was desirable that 
their doings should be properly inspected and audited. Accord- 
ingly, in May, 1878, an act was passed placing the matter in the 
hands of the commissioners. It was provided that said commis- 
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Supreme Judicial Court. They were also empowered to examine 
officers of banks, if desired, in the prosecution of these duties. 

The commissioners having brought to the attention of the Legis- 
lature the fact that they had found methods of bookkeeping 
employed in certain savings banks radically defective, by an act 
passed in April, 1879, the authority to prescribe such methods as 
were considered satisfactory was given the board. This authority 
covered, also, the matter of auditing. 

In March, 1880, it was made the duty of the commissioners to 
hold in their custody a copy of the bonds given by the treasurers 
of savings banks, and to request new bonds whenever they seemed 
to be demanded. 

By an act of March 16, 1882, all books and papers of insolvent 
banks are to be deposited with the Commissioners of Savings 
Banks, by the receivers of such institutions, within one year after 
the final settlement of their affairs. 

In February, 1888, the law of 1876, requiring the commissioners 
to visit and examine the savings banks once each year, and oftener 
if necessary, was amended, so as to provide that in cases where 
an institution is connected with a national bank, arrangements 
shall be made whereby said commissioner shall make his visits in 
connection with the national bank examiner. 


TAXATION. 


From first to last, the matter of the taxation of savings banks 
has attracted not a little attention from legislators and others. As 
we have already seen, the proper course to be pursued in this 
particular, in connection with the deposits, was for a long time an 
unsettled problem, resulting, finally, in a direct tax. It is probably 
true that the savings banks of Massachusetts have gained immeas- 
urably, in comparison with those of other States, by favorable 
legislation in this matter of taxation. 

In March, 1879, the law of 1876 was amended, exempting from 
taxation such real estate as was held by the banks under fore- 
closure, by virtue of the provisions of the law of 1868, and for 
the period there specified.. This provision afforded great relief at 
a time when the banks were forced to carry an unprecedented 
amount of such assets. 

An act of May, 1881, provided for the exemption from the State 
tax such deposits as were invested in real estate mortgages, or in 
real estate used for banking purposes. This was a modification of 
the acts of 1862 and 1868, and was one of the early steps in the 
direction of the removal of taxes twice imposed. 

By the law of 1868 the tax on deposits was reduced from three- 
fourths to one-half of one per cent. In May, 1881, it was again 
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restored to three-fourths per cent., to take effect after January Ist, 
1882. 

The law of 1876 provided that real estate, held under foreclosure, 
could remain a legal asset for five years from the date of fore- 
closure, at the expiration of which time the property must be 
sold. To such an extent had the savings banks been forced to 
assume such property, during the period of depression from 1873 
to 1880, that compliance with the law at this juncture threatened 
serious losses to these institutions. The conditions of the market 
did not warrant the indiscriminate forcing of real estate sales. 
Accordingly, the original law was set aside by the Legislature from 
time to time, for certain specified periods, to meet this situation. 
It was extended thus in 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1886, by several 
special acts of the general court. In 1886, the limit was established 
at July 1st, 1888, with the provision that further time be allowed, 
at the request of the trustees of any institution, by the Bank 
Commissioners. 

RECEIVERS. 

In March, 1881, the general court passed an act providing for 
the final disposition of such funds as remained in the hands of 
receivers, after the affairs of an institution for savings had been 
formally and legally closed. It was as follows: “Receivers of 
insolvent savings banks and institutions for savings having unclaimed 
moneys or dividends belonging to the estate of any such corpora- 
tion remaining in their hands for one year after the final settle- 
ment ordered by the court, shall deposit the amount so remaining 
uncalled for with the treasurer of the Commonwealth, with a 
schedule of the names and residences, so far as known, of the 
parties entitled thereto, and said treasurer shall receive and hold 
the same in trust for such parties and their representatives; and 
said treasurer shall pay over the same to the parties entitled 
thereto, upon proper demand made therefor, upon being furnished 
with evidence satisfactory to him of the identity of the claimant 
and the justice of the claim.” 

In June, 1883, an additional provision was enacted, requiring 
receivers to make annual returns to the court of the names, 
amounts due, and the residences, when known, of such persons as 
have not claimed the amount due them from any insolvent insti- 
tution. The court has to require notices served on such persons 
in due form. After one year from the date of such notice, the 
receivers are required to report again, after which all remaining 
moneys are to be turned over to the treasurer of the Common- 
wealth as before provided. All books and papers are to be 


deposited in like manner. 
WILLIAM WOODWARD. 
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TRUST SPECULATION. 


The newspapers are now devoting much attention to speculation 
in trusts. The number of certificates sold within sixty days in 
these unique, semi-existing concerns is a striking illustration of 
the wonderful faith of mankind in each other. For example, 
sugar certificates are among the favorites, yet when a person buys 
one of them, what is he really buying? Read the following. 

This is to certify that is entitled to shares of The Sugar Refin- 
eries Company. This certificate is issued under and subject to the 
provisions of a deed dated the 16th of August, 1887. The shares 
represented by this certificate are transferable by the holder and his 
personal representatives in person or by attorney upon the books of the 
board and not otherwise, and only upon surrender of this certificate. 
They entitle the holder tothe rights and are subject to the provisions 
mentioned in the deed. The interest of the holder is in the proportion 
of the number of shares represented by this certificate to the entire 
number of shares outstanding. The total amount represented by out- 
standing certificates and the terms of the deed may be changed from 
time to time by a majority in interest as therein provided. In witness 
whereof, etc. 

It is very difficult to tell from the above certificate what the 
purchaser really buys, or whether he buys anything; notwithstand- 
ing these certificates have been flying around in a _ wonderful 
manner. The quantity of lead trust certificates on the market is 
stilllarger. The Aygzneertng and Mining Journal, a highly trust- 
worthy source of information, throws much light on the _ value 
of the properties that have been converted into a trust. 


In order that the trust methods and the value of “trust securities” 
may be properly appreciated, we will give what investors will find to be 
very valuable information; namely, the approximate, though liberally 
estimated, cash valuation of the works which have been included in 
the lead trust. 

Approximate 
cash 
Valuation. 
Atlantic White Lead Company, New York $2,500,000 
Collier White Lead Company, St. Louis 2,500,090 
Southern ” a 2, 500,000 
Eckstein on Cincinnati 1,250,000 
John T. Lewis & Bro., Philadelphia 1,250,000 
St. Louis S. & R. Company, a eee 700,000 
Union White Lead Manufacturing Company, New Y ork 200.000 
Ulster White Lead Company, 300,000 
Jewett White Lead Company, ; 500,000 
Brooklyn W hite Lead Company, New York } : 
Bradley ” Brooklyn § oe See 


$12,950,000 
_Harrison Bros. & Co., Philadelphia ; Billings’ Rio Grande Works (smelters), Socorro, 
N. M., Maryland W. L. Co., Baltimore, and possibly a few other small concerns, 
figures not obtained. 
These comprise, we believe, all the works of any importance in the 
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combination, and adding $2,050,000 for all the works in the trust whose 
values are not given above, it would make the liberally estimated cash 
valuation of the trust works as $15,000,000. The above figures given in 
detail are based on such authority that we believe their accuracy will 
not be questioned. 

It may not be generally understood by the investing public that 
though the white lead industry in the past has not been very profitable, 
—the productive capacity of the works considerably exceeding the 
consumptive demand, and prices having been correspondinglv depress- 
ed—yet in entering the lead trust the nominal valuation placed upon 
each works was four times its cash value, or assuming this to have 
amounted to $15,000,000, the certificates issued would not have exceed- 
ed $60,000,000. 

It should, however, be stated that sixty per cent. of the business is to 
be derived from sheet and other manufactures of lead. 

It would be interesting to know what the remaining $23,000,000 of 
certificates represent. Are they promoters’ profits? As the certificates 
issued for the works are three-fourths “water,” what might be a fair 
value for the 830,188 certificates on the market ? Thecash value of the 
works would certainly not make it more than $18 a share, while last 
week the quotation on the exchange varied between the limits of $32% 
and $2934, and this week are stiil from $25 to $23. 

The National Lead Trust is one of those intangible concerns that, 
not being incorporated under any law, leaves the certificate holder not 
only without legal protection, but makes him an unlimited partner, so 
that, should misfortune befall the trust, any certificate holder could be 
held liable to an unlimited extent for damages or judgments obtained 
against it. Thisis certainly not acheerful outlook for investors in a 
concern that may any day be brought up short by legislation against 
combinations like that recently passed in Michigan. 


During last month those who were controlling these trusts were 
asked by the New York Stock Board for the number of certifi- 
cates issued, and to this request they promptly responded. 

It was reported at the time that they did so reluctantly; but 
in the light of later events it is quite probable that, after all, 
this request was only a part of their game to make even more 
money from their operations. For, if they had sold most of 
their certificates and then went short of the market, as is now 
believed by many, the quick and easy method of obtaining a 
new supply at lower figures was, of course, to make the cold 
and unwelcome revelation above given. At all events, their gains 
must have been enormous by their first sales. It is said that 
this lead trust has been engineered by the Standard Oil Company, 
the father and Solon of trusts, and if so, this last venture shows 
that it has grown more and more daring with age as well as richer, 
To sell $15,000,000 of property in a few months for $80,000,000, 
and then to make another large profit therefrom by partly 
destroying itis a feat not often done. 

But the question may be asked, who engages in such kind of 
business? Has a single certificate been bought for permanent 
investment ? We hope not, for certainly we cannot imagine any- 
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thing very permanent in property that is managed in this fashion. 
The probability is that every man bought with only one thought 
in mind, namely, that he could sell at a very considerable 
advance and pocket the difference for use on a summer 
excursion. This has been the leading motive in the entire move- 
ment. But little question or thought was taken of the worth of 
the property, and the nature of the certificates, or of the kind 
issued; but simply what would they bring? If, therefore, they 
will not bring as much as was paid for them, but in the 
aggregate many millions less, those who bought will be wiser 
than they were before, and if poorer, no one should regret their 
misfortune in the least, when remembering the cause of it. 
Such operations should arouse the sympathy of no one, as 
they are harmful to individuals and the public alike in the 
highest degree. 





LEGALITY OF CERTIFYING WITHOUT A DEPOSIT. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 
Thompson v. St. Nicholas National Bank, 


1. Where the holder of bonds payable to bearer transfers them to stockbrokers, 
to hold as margins on his individual stock transactions, and the brokers pledge 
them toa bank in the regular course of business, as security for current indebted- 
ness, the bank acquires a valid title to them, and the owner cannot recover them, 
except by paying the amount for which they are pledged. 

2. Certain bonds were deposited by brokers with a bank, on the credit of which 
the bank, on the same day, certified and paid the brokers’ check for a large amount. 
The brokers made cash deposits with the bank on the same day. On the morning 
of that day the brokers were indebted to the bank on a running account, which also 
the bonds were pledged to secure, but the securities were at all times insufficient to 
cover the entire indebtedness. //e// that, in the absence of any express application 
of the cash deposits by the parties, the law applies them to the earliest items of the 
account, in preference to the indebtedness incurred by payment of the certified 
checks. 

3- The promise of a national bank to honor a depositor’s checks has no contractual 
connection with the simultaneous act of the bank in certifying such checks for the 
benefit of anticipated holders ; hence the validity of the debt created by paying the 
checks is not affected by Rev. St. U.S. $5,208, declaring it unlawful for national 
banks to certify any check unless the drawer have the amount thereof on deposit. 

RUGER, C. ].—The uncontroverted proof on the trial established the 
following facts, viz.: That on the 18th day of April, 1874, Capron & 
Merriam, stock brokers in New York, deposited with the defendant, a 
national bank, 93 coupon railroad bonds, payable to bearer, of the par 
value of $1,000 each, as security for any indebtedness which they then 
were or might become liable for to such bank, with authority to sell 
such securities, either at public or private sale, without advertisement or 
notice, and apply the proceeds in payment of such indebtedness. Upon 
the same day, and upon the faith of such deposit, the defendant promised 
to pay Capron & Merriam’s checks in favor of third parties, to the 
amount of upwards of $236,000, and simultaneously certified checks to 
that amount, which were presented by and paid to the holders thereof 
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during the same day. On Monday, the 20th of April, 1874, Capron & 
Merriam failed, owing to the defendant a balance of account of about 
$72,000, arising out of the transactions of the 18th day of April, 1874. 
This sum was made up by charging Capron & Merriam with the amount 
of the checks certified and paid on the 18th of April, certain other 
checks, paid through the Clearing House on the morning of that day, 
and a balance of account remaining unpaid upon the transactions of the 
preceding day, and deducting therefrom the amount of their deposits, 
being about $211,000, made on April 18th. On the 5th day of May, 
1874, the plaintiffs’ testator served a written notice upon the defendant 
to the effect that the bonds in question were his property, and forbidding 
them from parting with the same, except by his order, and demanding 
an account showing what lien the defendant claimed to have on the 
bonds. 

Upon the trial the plaintifis proved that their testator, previous to 
April 18, 1874, owned such bonds, and on that day, and the day previ- 
ous, transferred them to Capron & Merriam, to be held as margins on 
his individual stock transactions. No payment upon the indebtedness 
of Capron & Merriam to the defendant was ever made, except some 
small sums received by way of interest,and the receipts from sales of the 
bonds in question and others held as security for it. Such receipts 
never amounted to the sum of the indebtedness. No offer to pay such 
indebtedness was ever made by the plaintiffs’ testator, or request to 
redeem the bonds in suit, or admission of any right in the bonds by the 
defendant. The defendant never, in terms, refused to render an account 
of its transactions with Capron & Merriam to the plaintiffs’ testator, but 
it did omit to send a written statement thereof in response to his notice 
requiring the same. The defendant subsequently sold all of the securities 
held by it, either at public or private sale, using its best efforts to obtain 
as large a price as possible for them, and realized less than the amount 
of the debt due to it from Capron & Merriam. The plaintiffs’ testator in 
October, 1879, claiming to be the owner of the bonds, demanded of the 
defendant their unconditional delivery to him; and in April, 1880, 
brought this action to recover their possession. Each party, on the 
close of the evidence, requested the direction by the court of a verdict, 
and the court granted the request of the defendant, and ordered a 
verdict for it. To this direction the plaintiffs excepted. 

The plaintiffs also asked to go to the jury, in case the court should 
refuse to direct a verdict for them upon certain grounds stated, upon 
the fact whether the defendant was not liable for the full value of 48 
certain bonds “which they sold without notice to plaintiffs’ intestate, 
and he is entitled to have applied on the bank’s account the highest 
market price which they would realize in extinguishment of the bank’s 
claim, leaving the rest of the securities free and clear.”” This was 
refused, and the plaintiffs excepted. The court ordered the exceptions 
to be heard in the first instance at the general term. 

There were some exceptions to the admission or rejection of evidence 
by the court taken by the plaintiffs during the trial, but none are referred 
to in the appellants’ brief on the argument before us, and they were all 
unimportant. Neither has the exception to the refusal of the court to 
permit the plaintifis to go to the jury on the alleged question of fact 
been argued or presented on the appeal. The refusal of the court was 
so obviously proper, that it is unnecessary to spend time in discussing it. 

It thus appears that the only exception in the case is to the direction 
of the court requiring the jury to find for the defendant. This excep- 
tion presents the question whether, upon all of the facts of the case, the 
plaintiffs had established a right to demand the surrender of such bonds, 
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or any part thereof, by the defendant tothem. We think there was no 
error in the disposition made of the case by the trial court. The com- 
plaint alleges the ownership of the bonds by the plaintiff; that on or 
about the 18th day of April, 1874, the defendant became wrongfully and 
illegally possessed of the same; that upon demand it had refused to 
deliver them up to plaintiff; and a demand of judgment for the return 
of the bonds, and, in case that could not be had, a judgment for their 
value. The answer denied all of the allegations of the complaint except 
its own incorporation, and a demand of the bonds by the plaintiff, and 
for a second defense alleged the transfer of said bonds to it by Capron 
& Merriam as security for certain loans and demands made to and for 
said Capron & Merriam, the non-payment of the debt for which they 
were pledged, and a sale of such securities pursuant to the agreement 
under which they were pledged. 

The issue in the case was thus a plain one. The plaintiff claimed to 
be the absolute owner of the bonds, unaffected by any right which the 
defendant might assert in respect to them; and to maintain the action 
he was bound to show that no title passed to the defendant by their 
transfer, or that at some time prior to the commencement of the action 
he had become entitled to the possession of such bonds, or some part 
thereof. (Duncan v. Brennan, 83 N. Y. 487; Clements v. Vturréa, 81 N., 
Y. 285; Redman v. Hendricks, 1 Sandf. 32; /agraham v. Hammond, | 
Hill 353; Pavttcson v. Adams, 7 Hill 126.) 

Assuming the validity of ‘the transaction by which the defendant 
became possessed of the bonds, this could be effected only by proof that 
the debt for which they were pledged had been wholly paid or the 
tender of a sufficient sum to discharge such debt. (Lew7s v. AZo?¢t, 36 
" Y. 395; Bakeman v. Pooler, 15 Wend. 637; TZalty v. Trust Co., 93 U. 

» 228. 

This, confessedly, the plaintiff did not show. Various alleged equita- 
ble claims have been presented by the appellants as affecting the deter- 
mination of this appeal; but, admitting their existence, the form of the 
action does not permit their consideration here. The action was 
replevin zz cepzt, and predicated upon the alleged wrongful taking by 
the defendant of the bonds in question from Capron & Merriam. The 
application of the deposits of the 18th day of April to the extinguish- 
ment of the unpaid balance of account existing against Capron & 
Merriam on the morning of that dav, instead of the indebtedness created 
by the payment of the certified checks, was properly made, and could 
not be questioned by the plaintiff. The demand upon which they were 
applied was a running account, composed of a number of items accru- 
ing at different times, all equally secured by the collaterals held by the 
defendant, but which were always insufficient to discharge the whole 
debt. Under such circumstances, in the absence of any express appli- 
cation of payments by the parties, the law applies them to the earliest 
items of the account. (7ruscott v. Azng,6N.Y.147; Harding v. 77f7, 
75 N. Y. 461; Webb v. Dickinson, 11 Wend. 62; U.S. v. Kirkpatrick, 9 
Wheat. 720; Munger, Paym. 102.) 

The main contention of the appellants is that the transaction by which 
the defendant certified checks for Capron & Merriam, without having an 
equivalent amount of money on deposit to meet them, was a violation 
ot section 5,208 of the United States Revised Statutes, and that no valid 
debt against Capron & Merriam was created thereby ; or, in other words, 
that the defendant did not become a dova fide holder of such bonds by 
reason of payments made in pursuance of such alleged illegal and pro- 
hibited arrangement. The statute is as follows: ‘It shall be unlawful 
for any officer, clerk, or agent of any national banking association to 
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certify any check drawn upon the association unless the person or com- 
pany drawing the check has on deposit with the association, at the time 
such check is certified, an amount of money equal to the amount speci- 
fied in such check. Any check so certified by duly authorized officers 
shall be a good and valid obligation against the association, but the act 
of any officer, clerk, or agent of any association in violation of this sec- 
tion shall subject such bank to the liabilities and proceedings on the part 
of the comptroller, as provided for in section fifty-two hundred and 
thirty-four.” 

It will be seen that the statute affirms the legality of the contract of 
certification, and expressly prescribes the consequences which shall fol- 
low its violation. It therefore appears that, so far from making the 
contract of certification void and illegal, its validity is expressly afthirmed, 
and the consequences which follow a violation are specially defined, and 
impliedly limit the penalty incurred to a forfeiture of the bank’s charter 
and the winding up of its affairs. There is a clear implication from this 
provision that no other consequences are intended to follow a violation 
of the statute. It would, indeed, defeat the very policy of an act 
intended to promote the security and strength of the national banking 
system if its provision should be so construed as to inflict a loss upon 
them, and a consequent impairment of their financial responsibility. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States are uniform 
in giving this construction to the provisions of the national banking 
act. (Bank v. Stewart, 107 U. S. 676, 2 Sup. Ct. Rep. 778; Bank v. 
Matthews, 98 U.S. 621; Bank v. Whitney, 103 U.S. 99.) The principle 
decided in Bank v. Stewart seems to be in point. There the bank made 
a loan upon the security of shares of its own stock, which loan was pro- 
hibited by section 5,201 of the United States Statutes. After the debt 
became due the bank sold the shares and applied their proceeds to the 
payment of the debt. The administrators of the debtor sued to recover 
the proceeds of the sale, and it was held that they could not recover, 
as the contract had been executed. 

In Bank v. Matthews the court held that a mortgage on real estate 
taken to secure an existing indebtedness, and for future advances, was a 
valid security in the hands of the bank, although by sections 5,136 and 
5.137 of the Revised Statutes of the United States it was impliedly pro- 
hibited from taking such securities. It was held that the Government 
alone was entitled to prosecute for the offense committed by the bank 
in taking a prohibited security, Justice Swavne saying: “The impend- 
ing danger of a judgment of ouster and dissolution was, we think, the 
check, and none other, contemplated by Congress.” The same principle 
was held by this court in Baxk v. Savery, 82 N. Y. 291. 

But we are further of the opinion that the section has no application 
to the question here, which concerns the relations between Capron & 
Merriam and the defendant alone. By the deposit in question Capron 
& Merriam secured the promise of the bank to protect their checks of a 
certain day for a specified amount. The certification of these checks 
was entirely aside from this agreement. That was a contract between 
the bank and the anticipated holders of the checks. Capron & Merriam 
had received the consideration for their pledge when the bank agreed 
with them to honor their checks. This would have been equally effect- 
ual between these parties without any certification. That act was simply 
a promise to such persons as might receive the checks, that they should 
be paid on presentation to the bank, in accordance with a previous 
agreement with Capron & Merriam. The legal effect of the agreement 
was that the bank should loan a certain amount to Capron & Merriam, 
and would pay it out on their checks to the persons holding them. It 
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was entirely lawful for the bank to contract to pay Capron & Merriam’s 
checks, and it did not affect the legality of that transaction that they 
also represented to third parties that they had made such an agreement 
and would pay such checks. Capron & Merriam cannot dispute their 
liability for the amount paid out in pursuance of such an agreement, and 
neither can any other party standing in the shoes of the bank depositor. 
The fact that the bank, in connection with an agreement to pay such 
checks, had also promised third parties to pay them, could not invali- 
date the liability previously incurred, or impair the security which had 
previously been given to it upon a valid consideration. The fact of the 
certification was entirely immaterial in respect to the liability incurred 
by Capron & Merriam to the bank. 

We have been unable to discover any evidence in the case impairing 
the title to the bonds acquired by the bank through their transfer by 
Capron & Merriam to it. The purpose for which they were transferred 
by Thompson contemplated their possible and probable transfer and 
sale by Capron & Merriam, and the bank acquired a valid title to them 
by such transfer. The evidence showed that the transaction between 
Capron & Merriam and the bank was in the ordinary course of business 
pursued by the bank, and that it received the bonds in good faith for a 
valuable consideration. Within all the authorities, this gave it good 
title to such securities. (We/ch v. Sage, 47 N. Y. 143; Murray v. Lara- 
ner, 2 Wall. 110; Machine Co. v. Best, 105 N. Y. 59, 11 N. E. Rep. 146.) 

The bank, having acquired a valid title to the bonds, was authorized 
to deal with them for the purpose of effecting the object for which they 
were transferred by Capron & Merriam. (7Z/adl¢y v. Trust Co., 93 U.S. 
321.) Its right to hold the bonds continued so long as any part of the 
debt against Capron & Merriam remained unpaid. ‘The plaintiffs’ intes- 
tate could undoubtedly at any time have established his equitable right 
toa return of the bonds, and procured their surrender, by paying the 
amount for which they were pledged; but this he not only refrained 
from doing, but impliediy denied any right in the detendant, by demand- 
ing the unconditional surrender of the bonds. This he never became 
entitled to, and, of course, is not authorized to recover their possession 
in this action. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

All concur. 





RIGHT TO WITHDRAW DEPOSIT MADE TO PAY 
CREDiTOR. 
SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS. 
Brockmeyer v. Washington Nat. Bank. 

Where a bank delivers to another bank money and securities to pay a creditor, 
and the account is kept in the name of the depositing bank or its owner absolutely, 
and not es trustee for the creditor, the bank making the deposit may withdraw it 
at any time before the creditor has notice of the transaction. 

PER CURIAM.—The opinion heretofore filed in this case is seriously 
disputed. (40 Kan. , 19 Pac. Rep. 855.) It is again claimed that 
although Brockmeyer had no knowledge or notice of the déposit of 
moneys, drafts, etc., in the Washington National Bank to pay the lia- 
bilities of the German Savings Bank, that Knowles, who was in fact the 
German Savings Bank, had no authority to withdraw the deposit, or 
revoke the order given to the Washington National Bank to pay the 
claims of the German Savings Bank. Notwithstanding the cases cited 
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and referred to, we think the views expressed in our former opinion do 
not require modification or change. In the former opinion a portion of 
section 1,045, 2 Story, Eq. Jur., was quoted, and section 1,046 reads as 
follows: “It is true that in every case where a consignment or remit- 
tance is made, with orders to pay over the proceeds to a third person, 
the appropriation is not <cbsolute; for it amounts to no more than a 
mandate from a principal to his agent, which can give ‘no right or 
interest to a third person in the subject of the mandate. It may be 
revoked at any time before it is executed, or at least before any engage- 
ment is entered into by the mandatary with the third person to execute 
it for his benefit, and it will be revoked by any prior disposition of the 
property inconsistent with such execution; but if no revocation is 
made, and the mandate continues in full force, the trust of such contin- 
ues for the benefit of such third person, who, after his assent thereto 
notified to the mandatary, may avail himself of it in equity without any 
reference to the assent or dissent of the mandatary upon such notice, 
for his receipt of the property binds him to follow the orders of his 
principal.” We find in volume 3 of Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence 
the rule to be declared as follows: ‘“ Although, whenever a debtor, in 
the manner above described, makes to his creditor an equitable assign- 
ment of a specific fund or debt in the hands of or owing by a third per- 
son, the assent of such third person is not requisite to the effect of the 
transfer in equity; yet the assignment, appropriation, direction, or order 
is not absolute, but may be revoked by the debtor-assignor at any time 
before the creditor-assignee has been notified of it, and has expressly 
or impliedly assented thereto. In such a case, notice to and assent by 
the creditor-assignee are essential to an absolute assignment.” (Section 
1,281.) ‘In all cases, even when the assignee was not a creditor of the 
assignor, the order must be delivered to the intended payee, or he must 
be notified of it by the drawer’s procurement, in order that it may oper- 
ate aS an equitable assignment, A mere letter, communication, or other 
mandate to the agent, depositary, or debtor, directing him to pay the 
fund to a designated person, will not of itself operate as an assignment ; 
but it may be withdrawn or revoked at any time before the arrangement 
is completed, by information given to the intended payee by or on 
behalf of the drawer. What shall amount to the present appropriation 
which constitutes an equitable assignment is a question of intention to 
be gathered from all the language, construed in the light of the sur- 
rounding circumstances. For example, while it is not essential to the 
existence of an equitable assignment of a fund that the debtor, agent, or 
depositary should be expressly directed to pay over the money to the 
assignee, the absence of such a direction may tend to show an intention 
not to transfer a present interest in the fund, but that the arrangement 
is wholly executory and prospective.” (Section 1,282.) 

In support of the rehearing, several cases are cited that an irrevocable 
trust may be created for the benefit of a third person, without his knowl- 
edge at the time, but most of the cases are conveyances of real estate, 
in which the consent of the grantee or beneficiary is presumed until he 
expresses his dissent or refusal. (See Skepwith v. Cunningham, 8 Leigh, 
271; Azeld v. Arrowsmith, 3 Humph. 442; and Shepherd v. McEvers, 4 
Johns. Ch. 136.) In all of these cases the deed passed the legal title of 
the estate to the trustee, and it was decided that the law presumes 
every estate given by will or otherwise is beneficial to the party to 
whom it is given until he releases it; that therefore the asserit of the 
grantee is implied in all conveyances—/vrs¢, because of the supposed 
benefits ; secondly, because it is incongruous and absurd that when a 
conveyance is completely executed on the grantor’s part the estate 
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should continue in him; and, ¢hzrd/y, to prevent the uncertainty of the 
freehold. In the other cases referred to the debtor-assignor had parted 
with all control of the specific fund, money, or property assigned or 
transferred. If we should approve all of these decisions, it would not 
necessarily follow that Brockmeyer was entitled, after the revocation of 
the order to the Washington National Bank, to recover of that bank 
any part of the deposit which had been withdrawn, The petition shows 
that Knowles kept two accounts with the Washington National Bank: 
“One in the name of E. C. Knowles, and one in the name of the Ger- 
man Savings Bank; that amounts of $2,450.15 and $4,073.35 were placed 
to the credit of the account kept in the name of the German Savings 
Bank; that on the 17th day of June, 1884, the account of the German 
Savings Bank with the Washington National Bank showed a balance in 
favor of the German Savings Bank of $6,126.82, which was $1,951.93 
more than was necessary to pay the claims against that bank; and that 
on the 17th day of June, 1884, the Washington National Bank trans- 
ferred the balance due the German Savings Bank to the account kept in 
the name of E. C. Knowles.” It is conceded that E. C. Knowles was the 
owner of the German Savings Bank, and therefore as the money, drafts, 
notes, etc., of the German Savings Bank were deposited in the Wash- 
ington National Bank in the name of the German Savings Bank, 
Knowles never placed himself in such a position that he could not 
revoke his order to the national bank to pay the claims of the German 
Savings Bank, if the revocation was made before Brockmeyer was 
notified of the deposit; hence, we think this case is very different from 
the cases referred to in the decisions concerning real estate, where the 
legal title became vested in a trustee, and from that moment the title 
was beyond the power of the grantor. If the deposit or transfer by the 
German Savings Bank to the Washington National Bank had been 

intended to be absolute, the account would have been kept, in the name 
of the Washington National Bank, as trustee forthe creditors of the 
German Savings Bank, orthe deposit would have been placed in the 
name of the creditors. Wethink, as we stated in the former opinion, 
that the German Savings Bank, or its owner, Knowles, had the authority 
to revoke his arrangement with the national bank about paying the 
creditors of the German Savings Bank at any time before they had 
knowledge or notice thereof. The motion for rehearing will be over- 
ruled. 


SET-OFF OF DEPOSIT AGAINST DEPOSITOR’S NOTE. 
COURT OF CHANCERY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Camden National Bank v. Green. 


The bank discounted a note of $1,500 for A. G., the husband of G., the defend- 
ant. A G. gave checks on this fund until it was reduced to $846.06, when he 
died, leaving a will in which he made the defendant his sole legatee and executrix. 
She procured this $846.06 and other moneys to be transferred to her individual credit 
in the same bank. When the $1,500 note fell due there was to the credit of the 
defendant more than the amount of it: nor had the amount of her credit been 
reduced below the $846.06 at any time. The bank charged the note to her account. 
The defendant brought an action at law, and recovered judgment for the entire sum 
due on the account prior to said charge. ‘This billis filed to restrain the collection 
of the judgment,except so much as is in excess of the $846.06. It appearing that the 
estate of A. G. has been declared to be insolvent, it is 7e/7 that the bank is entitled 
to the relief prayed for. 

BrirD, V. C.—Albert Green, in his lifetime, procured this bank to 
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discount a note for him inthe sum of $1,500. Before it came due Green 
died, leaving $846.06 of the proceeds of said note to his credit on the 
books of the bank. He left also a last will, by which he gave all his estate 
to his wife, the defendant, and made her his sole executrix and legatee. 
She proved the will, and qualified as executrix, and then sent her agent 
to the bank, with a check covering the $846.06, and had that sum passed 
to her own individual credit. She had also drawn several checks on 
other banks for the balance of deposits tothe credit of her husband at 
the time of his death, which the said agent had placed to the credit of 
Mrs. Green in the bank of complainant. The whole amount of the said 
deposit exceeded the sum of $1,500. Before the said note became due 
several checks had been drawn against the said deposit by Mrs. Green, 
and several additional sums had been deposited in favor thereof. But, 
notwithstanding the drafts made on said fund, at no time was it reduced 
below the sum of $846.06, the balance of the proceeds of the note so 
discounted at the time of the testator’s death ; and when the said note 
fell due it was charged up to the account of Mrs. Green, there being at 
that time $1,500 to her credit. Nevertheless Mrs. Green drew her check 
for the whole amount which was due to her prior to the charge of the 
note so discounted, and, payment being refused, she brought her action 
at law, and recovered a judgment for the whole amount of the credit. 
The bank offered to show that it was entitled to retain the balance of 
the proceeds of this note by virtue of an agreement between the bank 
and said agent, but, failing in that, it was without relief in a court of law. 
Hence the complainant seeks the aid of a court of equity in the hope of 
sustaining a defense to such claim to the extent of the $846.06. Four 
points have been pressed upon my attention by the complainant. (1) 
That the $846.06 which was transferred at the request of Mrs. Green 
from the account of her deceased husband were the proceeds of the 
note which had been discounted for his benefit ; (2) that the account of 
Mrs. Green was never reduced below the amount of $846.06; (3) that 
the bank has not filed any claim with the executrix within the time 
required by law; (4) that the executrix has taken proceedings to declare 
the estate of the said decedent insolvent. 

1. It was thought not to be of slight importance in this effort to sus- 
tain equitable set-off, which cannot be recognized at law, to show that 
the controversies between the parties grew out of the same pecuniary 
transaction, or pertain to the same matter or thing, so that the natural 
equity spoken of in the books enables the court to protect the one party 
against injustice from the other. Story, in his Commentaries on Equity 
Jurisprudence, § 1434, says: “ But if there is a connection between the 
demands, equity acts upon it and allows a set-off under particular cir- 
cumstances.” (See, also, /d.$ 1437; Jordan v. Bank, 74 N. Y. 473; 
Bathgate v. Haskin, 59 N. Y. 537, 538; Lindsay v. Jackson, 2 Paige, 581.) 
Nor can there be the slightest doubt but that had this $846.06 remained 
in the bank to the credit of the deceased testator when the note fell due, 
the bank would have had the right to apply it to the payment of the 
note pro tanto. (Jordan vy. Bank, 74 N. Y. 473; 1 Morse, Banks, $$ 328- 
330; 1 Jones, Liens, $$ 241, 242 e¢ seg.) 

2. It is of consequence in such cases to be able to trace and identify the 
same fund, subject-matter, or thing which represents the transaction, or 
concerning which the parties contracted. It is this which gives rise tothe 
lien or equitable claim which is recognized as distinguishable from set- 
offs allowed at law. And this idea is expressed with not a little force 
and clearness by Lord Mansfield in Dade v. Sollet, 4 Burrows, 2133. 
Though the action was at law, the language of his lordship can never 
be quoted amiss in the discussion of any such issue. The question was 
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whether a broker was entitled to £40 out of £2,000 for his services in 
the sale of lands for which he received £ 2,000, without pleading it by 
way of set-off. The court said: “ This is an action for money had and 
received to the plaintiff’s use. The plaintiff can recover no more than 
he is in conscience and equity entitled to, which can be no more than 
what remains after deducting all just allowances which the defendant has 
a right to retain out of the very sum demanded. This is not in the nature 
of a cross-demand or mutual debt; it is a charge which makes the sum 
of money received for the plaintiff's use so much less.” It is said that 
in the case in hand the bank never parted with the $846.06 parcel of the 
proceeds of the discounted $1,500 note up to the time that that became 
due. It is true that the $846.06 was transferred to the account of 
Mrs. Green ; but it is insisted that that can make no difference in the 
application of legal principles, since she is simply the representative, and 
stands in the place, of the deceased testator. I am quite clear that the 
fact of her having the deposit made in her tndividual name is in no wise 
a prevention of the application of equitable principles, and this is 
especially so since she is the sole legatee ; and, if she alone were interested, 
and not creditors, I think there would be no difficulty in pronouncing a 
decree for complainant. 

3. The only importance to be attached to the fact that the bank has 
not filed its demand or claim with the executrix is that, since the estate 
is insolvent, it will lose its entire demand, unless there is such equity in 
this behalf as is claimed. And, yet if this equity does exist, then the 
claim of the bank is superior to this extent to that of any other creditor. 
The neglect of the creditor in such case does not move the court, but 
the equitable right, if one is ascertained. And this may be affirmed of 
every such case, as we shall now see. 

4. In such questions, insolvency has always been regarded as of great 
consequence. In this case the executrix filed her petition declaring the 
estate of the testator insolvent, and asking the aid of the court in the 
premises. It will be found that, so faras the courts of this country have 
had this question under consideration, the insolvency of one dealer 
greatly advances the interests of the other when the latter still has the 
means in hand with which to discharge the claim made against him 
either by the insolvent or by his representative, in whole or in part. 
(Recezvers v. Gas-Light Co., 23 N. J. Law, 283-299; Bathgate v. Haskin, 
supra; Jordon v. Bank, supra; Lindslay v. Jackson, supra; Gay v. Gay, 
10 Paige, 376; Szmson v. Hart, 14 Johns. 63; Ford v. 1horunton, 3 Leigh, 
698.) In this last case that which I find frequently affirmed is stated— 
that is, that equitable set-offs or discounts existed prior to the statute— 
citing Ex parte Stephens, 11 Ves. 24; Ex parte Blagden, 19 Ves. 466; 
and Ex parte Flint, 1 Swanst. 30, 34; and adds that the doctrine of 
stoppage zz transztu has always been extended further than that of set- 
off, even under the English statute respecting mutual credits. In this 
case Gregory, who was indebted to the bank ona note payable in 60 days, 
died before its maturity, having a deposit in bank larger than the amount 
of the note. His estate was insolvent. It was held that the bank had 
the right to deduct the whole amount of the note from the sum on 
deposit, even though there were claims against the estate, of a superior 
dignity to the debt due tothe bank. The court said: ‘“ Had Gregory 
in his lifetime sued the bank for deposit, though it could not set off at 
law, because his note was not due, yet, upon showing ina court of equity 
that Gregory and his indorsers were insolvent, there could be no ques- 
tion of its right there, to stop the amount in his own hands.” It was 
thought that the transfer of the account to the individual name of Mrs. 
Green constituted a successful defense, but, as intimated, I cannot per- 
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ceive that this makes any material difference, since the rights of no 
others have intervened ; for until the estate was finally settled she could 
only hold these moneys in trust, just as they were held at the instant of 
her husband’s death, in trust by the bank. She might thwart the forms 
of mere legal procedure, but not equitable. The real character of the 
transaction, or the true owner of a fund, or of an account, or of a deposit, 
may be shown. (Wat. Set-Off, $$ 217-219; Chandler v. Drew, 6 N. H. 
469; Andrews v. Varrell, 46 N. H. 17; Doyley v. Doyley, 2 McCord, 
186; Hendricks v. Toole, 29 Mich. 340; Stazr v. Bank, 55 Pa. St. 364; 
Viets v. Bank, 1o1 N.Y. 563, 568, 573, 5 N. E. Rep. 467; Van Alen v. 
Bank, 52 N. Y. 1,6; Fraster v. Bank, 8 Watts & S. 18; Armstrong v. 
City of Lancaster, 5 Watts, 68.) I think it is well settled that when an 
estate passes into the hands of an assignee, receiver, or administrator, 
the other party may come into equity, if there be no relief at law. 
(Recetvers v. Gas-Light Co., 23 N. J. Law, 283, 294; MeLaren v. Pennine- 
fon, 1 Paige, 102, 112; Azller v. Recetver, /d. 444.) The executrix and 
legatee having, in a formal manner, declared the estate insolvent, gave 
to the complainant a right to equitable relief. The injunction should 
be made perpetual against recovering any more of the judgment at law 
than that which is in excess of $846.06, without costs. 
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LIABILITY OF INDORSER ON NOTE FRAUDULENTLY 
ALTERED. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 


Burrows v. Klunk, 

K. endorsed certain notes which were afterwards raised by the maker from $50 
each to $550 each, by inserting the words ‘‘ five hundred and” before the word 
‘ fifty” and the figure 5 before the figures 50. At the time of the endorsement by 
the defendant there were blank spaces left in the body of the note which could 
easily be filled up in the manner stated. In an action by a dona fide holder for 
value, before maturity, against K. to recover the amount of the notes as altered, it 
is held, that the plaintiff cannot recover, as the defendant is not to be held negligent 
in signing and leaving them as he did. 

The principle that where one of two innocent parties must suffer, that one should 
suffer whose negligence has enabled the third party to cominit the wrong, does not 
apply to a case like the present. Young v. Grote 4 Bing. 253, doubted and 
distinguished. 

MILLER, J.—John Burrows sued Francis Klunk as joint maker or in- 
dorser of two promissory notes, each purporting to be for $550, signed by 
Charles F. Klunk, dated February 7th, 1887, and payable to the order of 
Burrows, one on the first of June and the other on the first of July 
following. The defense is that these notes had been fraudulently raised 
from $50 to $550 each. At the trial two exceptions were taken by the 
plaintiff, which need not be stated at length. On some points there is a 
conflict of testimony, but as to the following material facts there appears 
to be no contradiction. 

Charles F. Klunk is the son of the defendant, Francis A. Klunk. The 
son had become indebted to the plaintiff, Burrows, in about the sum of 
$4,000, and the plaintiff visited his house on the 5th of February and 
told him to get notes indorsed by his father to the amount of $1,100, 
and that his (the son’s) father-in-law would settle the balance. On the 
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same day the son called upon his father with five promissory notes in 
favor of Burrows drawn up by the son and signed by him as maker for 
$50 each, and asked his father to indorse them, which the latter 
positively refused to do. On the next day, February 6th, the plaintiff 
and the son visited the father at his house, but the plaintiff testifies 
there was nothing then said about indorsing notes in the presence of the 
father, and that he went there simply for the purpose of being introduced 
as the gentleman who was furnishing the son with goods. On the 
following Tuesday, February 8th, the son again called upon his father 
at his shop, again importuned him to indorse these five notes, and after 
a good deal of persuasion he agreed to indorse two of them, which 
matured respectively on the Ist of June and the Ist of July, 1887. Before 
doing so he took them to his office, read them over carefully, saw they 
were for $50 each, that they were dated the 7th of February, and were 
payable to the order of the plaintiff. He then wrote his name on the 
back of each, and delivered them to his son. The latter has gone away, 
and when the notes were produced at the trial, it appears the words 
“Five hundred and ” had been inserted before the word “ Fifty” in the 
body, and the figure “5” before the figures “ 50” in the left hand upper 
corner of each of them. 

This statement is taken mainly from the testimony of the defendant, 
which in these particulars is uncontradicted. The notes themselves 
have been submitted to us for inspection. This inspection shows that, 
if they were thus altered, the alterations must have been made by the 
son after his father wrote his name upon them, and before they were 
delivered tothe plaintiff, and that they must have been in such condition 
when signed by the defendant, as to admit of the alterations being so 
made as to readily deceive innocent third parties. There must have been 
a space between the “$”"’and the figures “ 50’ sufficient for the insertion 
of the figure “5,” and a blank before the word “ Fifty ” sufficient to let 
in the words “ Five Hundred and.”’ As they now appear, they are 
throughout in the handwriting of the son, who signed them as maker, 
written with the same ink, and with no discoverable trace of erasure. 

It was left to the jury, by the granting of the plaintifi’s and defendant’s 
first prayers, to find whether the alterations had been made, and the 
verdict shows that they found this issue of fact in the affirmative. But 
the plaintiff has testified that he had no knowledge of these alterations 
when he received the notes, and the question is, can he recover upon 
them against the defendant, even if he had no such knowledge? It is 
manifest that if the defendant is made liable for the full amount of these 
altered notes he will suffer a wrong ard sustain a loss, by means of a 
crime not less serious than the forgery of his signature. If his signature 
had been forged, or if the notes had ‘been raised by obliteration of the 
writing by any chemical process, or by any other device of an ingenious 
forger, it is conceded he would not be liable. But because these small 
spaces were in the notes when he wrote his name upon them, it is con- 
tended that he was negligent in signing and leaving them in that con- 
dition, and that the doctrine that where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer that one should suffer whose negligence has enabled the 
third party to commit the wrong, is invoked “against him. There are 
some cases in which this doctrine has been applied to negotiable instru- 
ments in order to protect innocent holders for value, but we think the 
weight of authority in this country is against its application to a case 
like the present. In support of this position we refer to the able judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Michigan delivered by Judge Christiancy 
in Holmes v. Trumper 22 Mich. 427, and the equally able and elaborate 


opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, delivered by 
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Ch. J. Gray in Savings Bank v. Stowell, 123 Mass. 196; also to the 
cases of Godman v. Eastman, 4 N. H. 455; McGrath v. Clark, 56 N. Y. 
34; National Bank v. Clark, 51 lowa, 264, and lMWorrall v. Green, 39 
Pa. St. Rep. 388. Such also seems to be the effect of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in Wood v. Steele 6 Wallace 80,and Augle v. Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 92 U.S. 330. 

The case of Zomev. Parkersburg R.R. Co., 39 Md. 36, is quite different 
from this. The main question involved in that case was the extent of 
the Jiability of private corporations for the acts of their agents done with- 
in the scope of their employment, expressed or implied. The party who 
committed the fraud was the treasurer and stock transfer agent of the 
company, intrusted with its seal, with books of stock certificates signed 
in blank by the president, and was put in sole charge of the company’s 
office in Baltimore. He was thus furnished by the company with every 
facility for making a fraudulent issue of stock. But here no such re- 
lation existed between the defendant and his son. The latter was 
neither the agent nor even the employe of the former. The notes were 
simply delivered to him after they had been signed, for the purpose of 
being carried to the plaintiff. 

Nor is it a case where one signs a note in blank as to amount, and 
delivers it to another for use with intention that the blank should be 
filled. In such case the instrument carries on its face an implied 
authority to fill the blank, and the signer makes the person to whom it 
is thus delivered his agent for that purpose, and is responsible to an 
innocent holder for value for whatever sum may be inserted. But here 
each note was complete on its face when it left the hands of the de- 
fendant. A sum payable was actually written in it, and the date, time 
of payment, and the name of the payee were all inserted. In such case 
there can be no inference that the defendant authorized anyone to 
increase this amount simply because blank spaces were left in which 
there was room to insert a larger sum. It may have been carelessness 
in the defendant to sign the notes without drawing lines through these 
spaces, but he was evidently not a business man accustomed to sign notes, 
and it was not his carelessness, but the crime committed by another, 
that was the proximate cause that misled the plaintiff. 

Appellant’s counsel have placed great reliance upon the English case 
of Young v. Grote, 4 Bing. 253. In that casea husband, having occasion 
to leave home for several days, signed checks upon his banker in blank, 
left them with his wife with directions to have them filled up with such 
sums as the purposes of his business might require during his absence. 
The wife, in order to pay wages to persons employed by her husband, 
directed a clerk, who was also employed by him, to fill up one of these 
checks for a certainsum. The clerk did so, showed it to her, and she 
directed him to draw the money from the banker. When drawn up by 
the clerk the check was in substantially the same form as to blank 
spaces, as these notes, and before he presented it the clerk had in the 
Same manner raised it to a much larger sum. The banker paid the 
raised check in good faith, and was protected in so doing against the 
claim of his customer, the husband. The difference as to facts, between 
that case and this, is that there the check was signed in blank by the 
husband who constituted his wife his agent to fill it up, and the raising 
or forgery was committed by a clerk in his employment. It was also a 
case between banker and customer and in Savings Bank v. Stowell, 
supra, the position is taken that “the maker of a promissory note 
holds no such relation to the indorsees thereof as a customer does to 
his banker: the relation between banker and customer is created by 
their own contract, by which the bankcr is bound to honor his custom- 
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er’s drafts, and if the negligence of the customer affords opportunity toa 
clerk or other person in his employ to add to the terms of a draft, and 
thereby mislead the banker, the customer may be well held liable to 
the banker.” There is force in this position; but the case of Young 
v. Grote, though it has not, so far as we can ascertain, been directly 
overruled, has been seriously questioned, not so much as to its result, 
but as to the reasoning on which it is founded. Subsequent comments 
of the English judges go far to limit the doctrine there laid down to the 
peculiar circumstances of that case. All the decisions containing the 
comment, made up to that time, are referred to in Savzngs Bank vy. 
Stowell. To these we may add the more recent case of Baxendale vy. 
Benneté in the Court of Appe: als Law Rep. 3 Queen’s Bench Div. 5,251, 
in which Brett, L. J., said: “I think the ohservations made by the Lords 
in the case of Bank of Ireland v. kvans Charity, trustees, 5 H. L. . 
389, have shaken Young v. Grote and Coles v. Bark of England (10 A. ¢ 
E. 438) as authorities.” The case is discredited, if not overruled as 
authority, and we have found no English decision in which the maker 
of a promissory note has been held liable under circumstances similar to 
those which exist in the present case. 

We approve and adopt the following reasoning in Ho/mes v. Trumper 
(supra). “The negligence, if such it can be called, is of the same kind 
as might be claimed if any man in signing a contract were to place 
his name far enough below the instrument to permit another line to 
be written above it in apparent harmony with the rest of the instru- 
ment; or as if an instrument were written with ink the material of 
which would admit of easy and complete obliteration or fading out by 
some chemical application which would not affect the face of the paper 
or by failuring to fill any blanks at the end of any line which might 
happen to end far enough from the side of the page to admit the inser- 
tion of a word.” 

“Whenever a party in good faith signs a complete promissory note, 
however awkwardly drawn, he should, we think, be equally protected 
from its alteration by forgery in whatever mode it may be accomplished, 
and unless perhaps when it has been committed by some one in whom 
he has authorized others to place confidence as acting for him, he has 
quite as good a right to rest upon the presumption that it will not be 
criminally altered, as any person has to take the paper on the presump- 
tion that it has not been, and the parties taking such paper must be 
considered as taking it upon their own risk, so far as the question of 
forgery is concerned, and as trusting to the character and credit of 
those from whom they receive it and of the intermediate holders.” 

“If promissory notes were only given by first class business men who 
are skillful in drawing them up in the best possible manner to prevent 
forgery, it might be well to adopt the high standard of accuracy and 
perfection w hich the argument in the behalf ‘of the appellant would require. 
But for the great mass “of the people who are not thus skillful nor in the 
habit of fre quently drawing or executing such paper, such a standard 
would be altogether too high, and would ‘place the great majority of men 
of even fair education and competency for business at the mercy of 
knaves, and tend to encourage forgery by the protection it would give 
to forged paper. 

We are all of the opinion that the defendant is not liable for the 
amount of these raised notes. In some of the cases, especially in Penn- 
sylvania and Missessippi, recovery has been allowed for the amount of 
the note before it was thus altered. This, however, seems to ignore the 
principle said to be of universal application, that any material alteration 
of a written instrument avoids it zz /ofo as to any party to it who has 
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not assented to such alteration. But that question does not arise on 
this appeal. The verdict and judgment were in favor of the plaintiff 
for the original amount of notes with interest, and the defendant has not 
appealed. 

In thus disposing of the case we have assumed, and must not be 
understood as having decided, that the plaintiff is a holder for value. It 
follows from what we have said that the court below was right in admit- 
ting the testimony objected to in the first exception, and that there is no 
error prejudicial to the appellant in the rulings upon the prayers. The 
judgment is therefore affirmed. Judgment affirmed. 


: 
; 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS AND BANKING—DEPOSITOR.—A depositor of a certain bank 
instructed it to charge to his accounts a note upon which he was surety, 
and which was payable to the bank. The note was not so charged, but 
it was agreed that the bank should at any time thereafter have the right 
to make such entry, and that the note should be held by the bank to be 
collected for the benefit of the depositor: AHe/d, that such agreement 
gave to the bank a right which it would not otherwise have had, and 
that the depositor became the owner of the note. | Harréson v. Harrison, 
Ind. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A complaint in an action on a note, 
which alleges that the note has been accidentally destroyed by fire, and 
sets Out acopy of it, need not allege that the destruction of the note 
occurred without plaintiff’s fault. [Cunningham v. Hoff, Ind.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSEMENT.—One who obtains pos- 
session of a note after indorsing it is restored to his original position, and 
cannot, nor can subsequent purchasers from him with notice of the fact, 
hold intermediate indorsers, who could look to him again. |Adrazn v. 
WMcKaskill, N. Car.) 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—VALIDITY.—Under Gen. St. Ky. ch. 22, 
$13, where a note signed by defendant and one M. was made payable to 
the order of M. and the latter signed his name on the back of the note, 
and delivered it to the plaintiff, that the defendant became liable to 
the plaintiff. [ Jeatzns v. Bass, Ky.) 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—In an action on a note given by the 
defendant to the plaintiff, a canal company, for some of its stock, alleged 
misrepresentations made by the plaintiff are not available to the 
defendant, where he has not elected to rescind the contract for the sale 
of stock, and has not set up any counter-claim for damages on account 
of such misrepresentations. [UAfer San Joaquin Canal Co. v. Roach, 
Cal.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—!In an action on notes given for the pur- 
chase price of an engine and saw-mill, a plea of breach of warranty and 
failure of consideration does not vary or contradict the written contract 
between the parties, and may be made without alleging fraud, accident, 
or mistake. [Aultman v. Mason, Ga.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.— Under code Ga. $ 3,471, defendant, in an 
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action on a note, after pleading the general issue, may amend so as to 
, allege as a defense that the note was given in part payment for land ; 
“that plaintiff represented that he had a complete title to the land, and 
agreed to deliver a perfect title, but that in fact he failed to give him 
title, whereby the consideration of the note wholly failed. "(Hall v. 
McAuthur, Ga.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—An accommodation note has no validity 
until it has passed into the hands of athird party for value. [{Secowd 
Nat. Bank v. Howe, Minn.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONTRACT OF GUARANTY.—A written 
instrument, in the ordinary form of a promissory note, with the excep- 
tion of a clause stating that the note is given to secure the payment of a 
certain debt, does not become a contract of guaranty by the addition of 
such clause. [Clanzn v. Ester/v Machine Co., Ind.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—COLLECTIONS.—Plaintiff sent to defendant's 
bank paper indorsed “ For collection and immediate return ” to plaintiff, 
and the paper was collected, and the proceeds mingled with other 
moneys of the bank, instead of forwarded to plaintiff: //e/d that, if the 
mingling of the funds was a breach of trust, it was a conversion ; and 
plaintiff became a simple contract creditor, with no preference at law. 


[Philadelphia Nat. Bank vy. Dowd (U.S.C. C.) N. Car.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—GU ARANTY.—Defendants signed on each 
of certain notes a guaranty to the payee thereof for “ the punctual 
payment of the interest on the above note, and in default of such pav- 
ment by the promisor we hereby promise to pay the same on demand :” 
Held, that the guarantors were liable for interest accruing after as well 
as before maturity of the note, and that separate actions might be main- 
tained against them therefor without including the interest on the 
principal debt. [Azzy v. Bates, Mass. | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A note taken in payment of a patent- 
right, in violation of a statute which makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person to sell a patent-right without first filing copies of the letters 
patent, and which does not contain the w ords “ given for a patent- 
right,” as required by statute, is good in the hands of one who purchases 
it in good faith, without notice, before maturity. [ Z7escher v. Merea, 


Ind.|} 


NOTARY PUBLIC—BONDS.—False certificate of a notary to note and 
mortgage which proved to be forgeries : He/d, to be the proximate cause 
of the loss,and surety on notary’s bond was liable. [People v. Butler, 
Mich. | 
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BANKING IN TEXAS. 


The following account of banking in Texas is taken from a paper read 
by Mr. J. E. McAshan, of Houston, before the last convention of the 
State Bankers’ Association of Texas, at Dallas. 

“The history of banking in Texas is an epitomized history of 
hostility tothe institution. Of the five State constitutions we have had, 
the only two which were conceived in soberness, and are the honest 
exponents of our people’s maturest and soberest judgment, those of 
1545 and 1876, the latter being still the organic law of the State, con- 
tained prohibitory clauses to the chartering of banks. The constitution 
of 1861 being the secession constitution, and that of 1866 being the 
reconstruction constitution, and each being very short lived, and being 
created for the purposes which their names designated, and also the 
constitution of 1870, which also hada brief existence, contained no 
prohibitions to corporate banking. It was under the last named that 
our present State banks were chartered and organized. The act of the 
Legislature of April 7, 1846, prohibited the issue of money by any firm, 
and was aimed atand applied to individuals who attempted to create 
a circulating medium. The declaratory act of March 20, 1848, was based 
on the general provisions of the constitution of 1845, contained in 
section thirty, and was intended to suppress banking entirely, and 
applied to corporations, companies and associations. These things 
sufiiciently evince the animus of our people to our profession. It is 
not so much these statutes and laws which we condemn and deplore. 
It is the hostility and crudity of the public opinion which gives them 
birth, that causes the banking fraternity and the world at large to regard 
them with amazement. Other States of the Union have not found 
them necessary, and in Texasthey impede the roll of the car of progress. 
The people at large should understand that only those things can 
live, grow and expand in the face of bitter hostility and opposition, 
which serve high and useful purposes and are based upon the actual 
needs of mankind in their commercial relations. 

“The growth of banking in Texas demonstrates fully and completely 
the absurdity and unreasonable nature of the opposition to proper, 
honest and legitimate banking. The earliest banking that was done in 
Texas was in the nature of Special deposits. Bags, boxes and other 
receptacles for money were deposited for safe keeping in the safes of 
the merchants, and were always reclaimable, never forming a part of the 
business of the trustee, never appearing on his books. The first regular 
banking business that was done in the State was transacted by the 
Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Texas, or, as it was called in the 
decree creating it, the ‘Banco de Commercia y Agricultura. The 
charter for this bank was granted by the Congress of Coahuila and 
Texas to S. M. Williams and associates. 5S. M. Williams in the charter 
was designated as the empressario. It was granted in 1835. It was 
not organized until after the constitutional convention of 1845. This 
convention, while denouncing and prohibiting banking, through the 
efforts of Mr. Williams recognized its vested rights, which were 
acquired before the independence of Texas. Mr. George Ball, of 
Galveston, was one of its owners. Jn 1836 an act was passed for the 
relief of Mr. Williams, which adopted the decree creating the bank, 
which was No. 308, of Coahuila and Texas. This fact was brought to 
light in the trial of the case against Mr. Williams and associates for 
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illegal banking at the Tyler term of the Supreme Court of Texas, in 
1852. The authorized capital of the bank was $1,000,000, the paid in 
capital $100,000. This was the only bank put in operation in Texas 
under charter until after the war, and it was operated under a charter 
granted before Texas was a State. 

“The State of Texas chartered no banks until after the adoption of 
the constitution of 1870,and the number of important financial institu- 
tions chartered during the six years in which this constitution was in 
force shows most conclusiv ely the practical value of this concession to 
the commercial interests of the State. The Commercial and 
Agricultural Bank of Texas wasa bank of issue. One of its notes, the 
only one known to be in existence, presented to me by Mr. B. A. 
Shepherd, is made a part of this paper, and can be seen by any who are 
curiously inclined. It is in fact a curiosity of our past history, a relic 
of the early trials and struggles of those who have so successively 
labored to build up and bequeath to us, their posterity, this noble State. 
It isa note which antedates the present paper currency system of the 
United States, a note which, in State corporate banking, spans the 
entire history of twenty-five years from 1845 to 1870——a note which 
was current before the scream of the locomotive awoke the echoes of 
unbroken solitudes of that feeble community which as Texas is the 
young giant of to-day. The first oficers of this bank were S. M. 
W illiams, president, and J. W. McMillan, cashier. From the beginning 
great opposition was manifested toward it and banking generally. 
Corporate State banking became an issue in politics. One of the 
most exciting and expensive political campaigns ever made in Texas 
took place in 1841, in the race for Congress between Archibald Wynns, 
anti-bank candidate, and Mosely Baker, bank candidate. The anti- 
bank candidate triumphed. Governor F.R. Lubbock, present State 
treasurer, even at that early day, was sufficiently alive to the needs of 
the peopleeto espouse the cause of the banks. Various impediments 
were thrown in the way of the Commercial and Agricultural Bank. 
Many efforts were made t9 break it down, and it was finally destroyed 
by having its charter annulled by a decision of the Supreme Court 
about 1858, which has sometimes been designated as a very iniquitous 
decision. About this time its president, S. M. Williams, died, and its 
affairs were wound up by Mr. B. A. Shepherd, of Houston, who was one 
of its largest stockholders. About 1850,and for some time afterward, 
R.& G. D. Mills, of Galveston, did a mixed factorage and banking 
business. They used notes of the Northern bank of “Mississippi as a 
circulating medium, indorsing them to give them security and currency. 
These had brief existence, owing to lack of public confidence. Mr. B. 
A. Shepherd, of Houston, was the first man in Texas to engage 
exclusively in banking. He began exclusive banking in 1854 and has 
been engaged in it with rare and short intermissions exclusively ever 
since. T. H. McMahon and Gilbert, and Ball, Hutchings & Co., of 
Galveston, opened a mixed factorage and banking business about 1857 
The latter firm is still among the most prominent, famous and 
influential of the State. Prior to 1854 Mr. T. W. House, who first 
established his business in Houston in 1838, and who has recently 
celebrated his semi-centennial, and whose house is, so far as known, 
the oldest business house in Texas, did a mixed banking and‘ factorage 
business in Houston, as did also Mr. B. A. Shepherd. and Mr. W. ", 
Hutchins. Mr.Shepherd cameto Texas in 1839. Substantially all the 
banking business of our great and growing State before the late 
unpleasantness was done in Houston and Galveston. We believe that 
these two cities, twin sisters of the South, were the mothers of Texas 
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railroads, of Texas banking, Texas commerce, and in sowing the seed of 
business life were the mothers of civilization in Texas. 

“Of all the agencies to ¢ivilize and subdue the untamed wilderness, 
none are so powerful as commerce. Until after the close of the war 
there were no regular banking firms in the interior of Texas, a few 
merchants in Austin, San Antonio, Waco and possibly Dallas, and 
other points did an exchange business, but it was very fragmentary in 
its character. Noting this fact, and comparing it with the fact that there 
are only fourteen States in the Union which have more banks than 
Texas, viz.: Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; that it has more banks than any other Southern State; 
that it has one-third as many as the entire dominion of Canada, and 
about one-thirtieth of all those in the United States; that it has a total 
incorporated banking capital of $14,260,000, with a surplus of $2,250,- 
ooo, making a total incorporated capital and surplus of $16,500,000; 
that this is distributed among I1!o incorporated banks, National .and 
State; that in addition to this there are 145 private banks, some of 
which are conceded to do a larger business than any bank corporation 
of the State; seeing that all this has been done and accomplished since 
the barons of North Texas laid deep and wide the foundations of the 
queenly city of Dallas—I mean in twenty-five years, comparing the 
facts then and now—and we can show the world with what magnificent 
and unparalleled strides our grand old State has entered the march of 
progress, of material development and wealth. Among the first, if not 
the very first bank in Texas to be organized under the National bank- 
ing act, was the First National Bank of Galveston No. 1566. It was 
followed very shortly by the First National Bank of Texas No. 1642, 
the First National Bank of Houston No. 1644 and the San Antonio 
National Bank No. 1657, and the National Bank of Jefferson No. 1777. 
In those early days after the war the national bank examiner had only 
a few places in Texas to visit, and made short and easy trips. Now he 
must needs visit scores of places and scattered over a domain more 
imperial than those of Old World monarchies. The first cashier of the 
First National Bank in Texas was Mr. J. B. Root, father of my friend, 
Mr. A. P. Root, present cashier of the First National Bank of Houston. 
All of those old banking firms of Texas, whose conceptions of their 
duties and responsibilities never rose any higher than to secure and 
spend their deposits, have long since gone totheir reward. Those only 
have survived who founded their houses upon the impregnable rock of 
commercial honor and integrity. In this we have a most excellent 
illustration of Darwin's theory of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ We have 
now over two hundred and fifty banks in the face of hostility and opposi- 
tion, where we had none when General Rusk carried the treasury of the 
Republic of Texas in his saddle bags at the battle of San Jacinto. To 
every fire that burns in every furnace, to every wheel that moves in mill 
or factory, or turns, bearing our product over the railroad bonds of 
interstate matrimony; to every clip of wool that leaves the shorn 
flocks of the prairies; toevery pound of beef gathered from the cattle 
herds upon a thousand hills; to every ounce of cotton, every lump of 
coal and foot of lumber; to the corn upon the mountains and cereals 
of the valley; to every product of our grand State; to every merchant, 
every farmer, every mechanic, we stand allied in the strongest bonds 
that can bind man to man—the ties of mutual dependence. It is the 
duty ofthe hour for the bankers of Texas. as they march shoulder to 
shoulder and breast to breast, with every other element of material 
prosperity in Texas, the noblest domain of the Union, to so assert their 
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true and proper position in the public economy, that not only will 
antagonism to banking be merely a matter of history, but we shall be 
granted that support and sympathy from the people which alone can 
give us strength.” 





PROTECTION FROM CRIMINALS.* 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters was organized in 1866 at 
a convention of delegates representing seventy-five fire insurance 
companies. One of the objects of this association was “to repress 
incendiarism and arson by combining in suitable measures for the 
apprehension, conviction and punishment of criminals guilty of such 
crimes.” From the address of D. A. Heald (President of Home 
Insurance Co., of N. Y. C.,) President of the National Board of Under- 
writers, on the occasion in 1886 of the twentieth anniversary of its 
organization, the tollowing in reference to the Incendiarism and Arson 
Reward Fund istaken. “The crime of incendiarism has received the 
earnest attention of the board from its organization until the present 
time. The constitution adopted twenty years ago contained and still 
retains this clause as indicating one of the purposes of the board: 
To repress incendiarism and arson by combining in suitable measures 
for the apprehension, conviction and punishment of criminals guilty of 
the crime.” 

At the first meeting of the executive committee, held August 9, 1866, 
the committee to whom the matter had been referred recommended 
the issue of a circular announcing the intention of the board to pros- 
ecute cases of arson, but leaving the details to the supervision of local 
boards, the expense to be borne by the companies represented therein. 
The recommendation was adopted, and, although not officially pro- 
mulgated, several local boards acted on it, and some misunderstanding 
was the result, as the powers of the local boards and the course of 
action to be followed was not sufficiently defined. In June, 1868, the 
executive committee authorized the committee on incendiarism and 
arson to offer rewards not exceeding five hundred dollars, the payment, 
in case of conviction, to be made by means of a pro-rata assessment 
on the business of the companies in the locality where the reward was 
offered. Few cases of conviction, however, were had, and the need of 
more definite rules and systematic action was felt, as may be seen from 
the conditions set forth in the foregoing resolution. 

Resolved: ‘That any reward so allowed by said committee shall be 
paid by pro-rata assessment on the subscriptions so obtained and 
collected, and disbursed under the direction of said committee.” 

Resolved : “ That the executive committee be authorized to determine 
the proper disposition of the reward to such parties as may be proved 
to be entitled thereto.” 

The executive committee on the 14th of May following adopted the 
form of subscription under the above resolutions, and fixed the basis 
for the same at $35 for each $100,000 of premium receipts of companies. 
The original subscription list amounted to $110,400. The subscriptions 
were renewed January 1, 1876, and there are now (1886) one hundred 
and eighteen subscribing companies, whose united subscriptions amount 
to $152,460. Assessments average less than 2 per cent. per annum on 


* The origin of this article is stated in the Financial Facts and Opinions, 
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subscriptions, since the fund was established. The number of rewards 
offered from 1873 to the first of May, 1886, was 1839, amounting to 
$679,300. Upon the reorganization of the board in 1872, attention was 
again given to the subject, and at the annual meeting, held April 23rd 
and 24th, 1873, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved: “‘ That in view of the great increase in fires which we have 
reason to believe are of incendiary origin, the executive committee Is 
hereby authorized and directed to open a subscription for the purpose 
of raising a fund, not less than $100,000, for the detection, conviction 
and punishment of parties engaged in this nefarious business, and that 
said committee be and is hereby authorized to offer specific rewards, 
not exceeding $1,000, for criminals guilty of the crime of arson, such 
rewards to be paid only on due proof being furnished said committee of 
the conviction and actual punishment of such criminals.” 

Resolved: ‘‘Thaton such subscription being completed, the executive 
committee be and is hereby authorized to investigate cases presented to 
them, and to offer a reward, not exceeding $1,000, in such cases as they 
may deem proper.” 

The following table shows the convictions secured and the cost of 
same, from 1873 to May, 1886: 
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It appears from the report of the committee on incendiarism and 
arson, dated May 17, 1888, that during the year ending at that date, 
there were offered one hundred and twenty-eight rewards, amounting 
to $43,300. The number offered since the fund was established was 
2,137, aggregating in amount $773,650. 

Nine rewards were paid during the year, aggregating $3,750, and 
eleven convictions were secured. 

As has been explained, the subscriptions are called in as required; the 
usual assessment is two per cent.on the amount of the subscription. 
When the sum thus obtained is exhausted, another assessment is made 
if necessary. In 1888, there were one hundred and eight subscribing 
companies, with united subscriptions of $148,954, or an average of 
$1,379. The total amount of rewards actually paid in fifteen years was 
$39,075, representing an average assessment of about 2 per cent. per 
annum on subscriptions and amounting to about $27.58, for each com- 
pany, large and small. It is plain from this that if this system of 
rewards were adopted by the protective committee of the American 
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Bankers’ Association, that, with the 1,750 members of the association, 
the average assessment required would not exceed two dollars per 
annum. The rewards offered by the National Board of Underwriters 
varied in amount from $50 to the maximum limit of $1,000, and the 
committee on incendiarism and arson, in May, 1888, gives the following 
table, comparing the number and amount of rewards offered with 
those paid : 
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$773,050 
The rewards paid amount to but .o5 5-100 per cent. of the sums offered. 
Percentage of number of rewards paid to those offered, .06 13-100. 
Percentage of amount of rewards paid to amount offered, .05 5-100. 


The obvious deduction from this table is that the rewards offered 
need not necessarily be very large—out of 103 rewards of $1,000, only 
one was earned and paid—or less than one percent. Out of 647 rewards 
of $500, thirty-one were earned, or about 4.8 per cent. Out of 979 
rewards of $250, 61 were earned, or about 6.2 percent. The average 
of 2,137 rewards offered was $362.03, and the average rewards earned 
and paid was 29.7. The larger amounts were probably offered in the 
more difficult cases, and this degree of difficulty must be taken into 
account in judging the percentage of rewards earned, as compare‘ 
with the amounts offered, but it is plain that in the majority of cases a 
moderate offer is sufficient. 

In the discussion which took place at the seventh annual meeting of 
the board in 1873, on the adoption of the resoJution to raise the fund, a 
speaker expressed the fear that the existence of such a fund might be 
used by the unscrupulous to induce the crime it was intended to 
suppress. It was said that there were nefarious men who could be 
induced to set fire to premises for a small consideration, and those 
who induced them to do so would obtain the reward by giving the infor- 
mation. Or it was suggested that false swearing for the sake of the 
reward might make the innocent bear the punishment of the guilty. 
The chance of any such result was, however, rendered highly improb- 
able by the precautions adopted and strictly adhered to by the commit- 
tee in the administration of the fund. First, standing offers of rewards 
are forbidden, so that a sum cannot be paid unless first specially offered 
in the particular case in which it is claimed. Secondly, offers are only 
made in instances in which subscribers to the fund are interested in the 
loss, which enables the committee to avail itself of the knowledge and 
recommendation of the party directly concerned, and who could have 
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no reason for requesting the offer unless satisfied that there was good 
cause to believe the fire to be of incendiary origin. Thirdly, the 
amounts of the rewards offered are never excessive, and in allcases are 
carefully determined upon by a committee, with a due regard to the 
amount of insurance at stake, the extent of the joss, and all other 
circumstances surrounding the case. Fourthly,in the matter of pay- 
ments, every possible precaution is observed, so that to believe that 
any innocent person can be made to suffer, or injustice be done by the 
system under the safeguards which are now thrown about it, would be 
to believe that a deception could be successfully practiced not only 
upon the company asking for the offer, and the committee granting it, 
but also upon the court, the jury, and the council which tried the case. 
But the best answer that can be made to remove any doubts, if any 
still exist upon the subject, is the statement which can now be made 
without any qualification, and after the fund has been in operation 
during an entire decade, that in all that time, during which offers to 
the amount of $524,150 have been made, not only has no instance of 
unjust prosecution or conviction been shown, but the slightest intima- 
tion has not reached any one of the committee of even a suspicion 
of wrong having been done as a result of the reward system, while 
on the contrary its benefits have been great, notonly to underwriters, 
whether subscribers to the fund or not, but also to the country at 
large, the property and even the lives of whose citizens are so often 
put in jeopardy by the torch of the incendiary. 

A method of raising the money necessary to pay rewards when 
earned, can be devised for the banks as has been so satisfactorily 
arranged by the insurance companies. As banks are more numerous 
than insurance companies, so are the members of the American 
Bankers’ Association than those of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The amount to be actually paid by each bank would be 
correspondingly smaller, and, as has been already estimated, would not 
probably exceed an average of $2 per year in addition to the regular 
membership dues. In fact, the subscription system should permit the 
amount paid to be graded according to capital or deposits as might be 
thought best. Another consideration is that the effect of such a system 
is to preventa great deal of theft and fraud that might otherwise be 
perpetrated. | 

In applying this system to members of the American’ Bankers’ 
Association, it must be noted that the members of the Association are 
much more numerous than those of the Board of Underwriters, and 
that their average capital and surplus is also less. The amount of 
subscription of each bank to raise a given fund would be less than in the 
case of each insurance company. On the other hand it is probable that 
cases of fraud on and robberies of banks are more numerous than cases 
of incendiarism, and that rewards may have to be offered more fre- 
quently for the punishment of the former class of crimes than for the 
latter. Considered as a yearly subscription, that made by the insurance 
companies, as shown by experience, was larger than necessary. A fund 
Oi $10,000, to be renewed annually, would have answered all the possi- 
ble requirements, and an assessment of 25 per cent. on this reduced fund 
would have paid all the earned rewards. It is probable that a subscrip- 
tion fund of $10,000, to be renewed when all was paid and exhausted, 
would be ample for the protective purposes of the American Bankers’ 
Association. There are now about 1,682 members in the Association; 
of these 1,120 have a capital and surplus of $250,000 or less; 250a 
capital and surplus not exceeding $500,000 but more than $250,000; 160 
a capital and surplus not exceeding $1,000,000 but more than $500,000 ; 
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110 a Capital and surplus not exceeding $2,000,000 but more than $1,- 
000,000 ; 20 a capital and surplus not exceeding $3,000,000 but over 
$2,000,000 ; 5 a capital and surplus not exceeding $4,000,000 but more 
than $3,000,000 ; 6 a capital and surplus not exceeding $5,000,000 but 
more than $4,000,000; 5 a capital and surplus not exceeding $6,000,000 
but more than $5,000,000, and 6 acapital and surplus not exceeding 
$7,000,000 but more than $6,000,000. Regarding the maximum amount 
in each of the foregoing classes as the basis of subscription, and fixing 
the subscription at 1-1ooths of one per cent., would give the following 
result: 
1,120 banks, $250,oco and under @ $2.50, $2,800. 
” 500,000 _ ** - “ 8.00, 14,290. 
1,000,000 ‘ ™ 10,00, I, 
2,000,000 ‘* - * 20.00, 2,200. 
3,000,000 os 30.00, 600. 
4,000,000 on 40.00, 200, 
5,000,000 “ 50.00, 300. 
6,000,000 ” 60.c0, 300. 
7 000,000 ” 70.00, 420. 
1,682 banks. $9,670. 

This will give a total annual subscription fund, liable to assessment as 
rewards were earned, of $9,670, which will, according to the experience 
of the insurance companies, be amply sufficient to pay all rewards 
earned and claimed. ‘The assessments on this fund will not amount to 
more than about 25 per cent. annually, if the cases for which rewards 
are offered are not more numerous than has been shown by the experi- 
ence of insurance companies. 

These experiences of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
occupying, with relation to the insurance business of the country, a 
position similar to that occupied by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion with regard to banks, clearly prove how useful an analogous system 
of offering rewards for crimes against banks would be to the banks of the 
country and the public generally. Not only would it tend to the 
repression of crimes committed by rogues outside the banks, but it 
would secure in a great degree the detection and punishment of 
criminal bank clerks and officers. If it be earnestly desired by the 
American Bankers’ Association that the protection from criminals 
authorized by its constitution be made efficient and practical, certainly 
it can be done in no better way than that so successfully adopted by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The resolution of Mr. Van 
Allen, offered at Cincinnati, will be reported upon by the executive 
council at the next convention, and if the plan embodied therein is 
recommended by them and adopted by the members at the next con- 
vention it willno doubt increase the usefulness of the American Bankers’ 
Association to its members. 
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THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA. 


The San Francisco Evening Bulletin has improved the occasion of 
the quarter centennial of the Bank of California to give an account of 
this famous banking institution. 

The Bank of California is probably one of the best and widest known 
banks of the State, because it is one of the oldest and largest. The 
moving spirit in its organization was the late William C. Ralston. The 
capital of the corporation was fixed at $2,000,000, with the privilege of 
increasing to $5,000,000. The $2,000,000 capital was promptly taken in 
32 allotments, varying from 2,000 shares down to 50 shares. There 
were really only 29 stockholders, as three gentlemen made two subscrip- 
tions. The names of those present at the first meeting of the board 
are as follows: William C. Ralston, Louis McLane, William Norris, I. 
Whitney, Jr., Thomas Bell, Herman Michels, John O. Earl and O. F. 
Giffin. It was stipulated and agreed at the above meeting that D. O. 
Mills should be the president of the bank and William C. Ralston 
should be cashier for five years at a salary of $1,000 per month. Thus 
organized and officered, the bank threw open its doors for business on 
the 5th July, 1864, in the building on the southwest corner of Battery 
and Washington streets. 

The first annual meeting of stockholders was held October 4, 1864, 
when 15,300 shares of the 20,000 shares of capital stock were represented. 
At that meeting it was stated that the bank opened for business three 
months previously with 306 deposit accounts, aggregating $1,641,605.83 ; 
bills receivable, $1,362,451.05; cash and bullion, $1,339,061.86; due from 
correspondents, $482,618.84. 

The earnings for the first three months of the bank’s existence were 
as follows: 

I <6 oh etcnsediecensennneee bends eeesdntenessenns $159,766 32 
Expenses ) 47,410 48 





Net earnings , $112,355 84 
The statement for October 1, 1864, embraced the following items: 


i Pe ss ees caseaneesesesererenssasencekes $2,457,648 56 
Due from correspondents , 442.928 63 
Cash and bullion 694,863 07 


$3,595,440 25 

The amount due depositors on the same date was $1,543,922.55. 

The first dividend was declared October 10, 1865, at the rate of 3 per 
cent. for the quarter ending September 30th. This dividend was paid 
October 25th and amounted to $60,000. The loans out at that time 
were drawing 1% to 2 per cent. per month. The second dividend of the 
same amount was declared January 11, 1866. 

Before the next annual meeting a special meeting of stockholders 
was called for the purpose of increasing the’capital to $5,000,000. This 
meeting was held June 30, 1866. The bank had been prosperous, and a 
considerable reserve had accumulated. After a full examination of 
affairs it was voted to increase the capital to $5,000,000, in this way: 
There had been $2,000,000 paid in, and there was a clear surplus, after 
excluding all bad and doubtful accounts, of $800,000. This was to be 
Capitalized to the extent of $500,000, and the other $300,000 to be car- 
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ried to reserve, and 20,000 shares of new stock were to be sold at par 
and 25 percent. premium. This netted $2,500,000, and made the paid- 
up Capital $5,000,000, with an unexceptionable reserve of $300,000. The 
old accounts set apart because unsatisfactory to the new stockholders 
were subsequently realized upon to some extent, and the proceeds paid 
to the original stockholders as per agreement at the time the capital 
was increased. The number of stockholders under the increased capi- 
tal was 162. 

At the first annual meeting after the increase of capital to $5,000,000, 
held October 3, 1866, there were 38,780 shares represented out of the 
50,000 shares issued. The amount due depositors October 1, 1866, was 
$3,570,269, and the amount of cash on hand was $1,650,308. The aver- 
age amount of loans for the first three months after the increase of capi- 
tal was $7,428,167. 

Dividends under the increased capital were paid at the rate of I per 
cent. per month, the first being given to the stockholders in August, 
1866, out of the earnings of the previous July. These monthly dividends 
were maintained antil and including January, 1875, when it was voted 
to pay the dividends semi-annually, but only one of that nature was 
declared. This was 6 per cent. for the first six months of 1875, amount- 
ing to $300,000, and made payable in July, 1875. 

The bank enjoyed a large business from the start and its growth was 
rapid. There was a corresponding degree of prosperity. Stockholders 
received more than they put in for capital stock in the way of dividends 
during the first decade. The amount actually paid in was $4,500,000, 
and the other $500,000 was taken from earnings in the first two years 
and given in the form of a stock dividend in July, 1866. The cash divi- 

ends from the start up to and including July, 1875, were as foliows : 
Vo. Amount, 
$ 60,000 
60,000 
250,000 
600,000 
600,000 


1865, for quarter September 30 
1865, for quarter December 31 
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350,000 





l - — $5,520,C00 


As is well-known, misfortune overtook the bank in 1875. The state- 
ment for July 1, 1875, showed a surplus of over $1,000,000 to the credit 
of the stockholders, and yet on the 26th August following, the great 
iron doors of the bank were closed half an hour before the usual time, 
and a crowd of several hundred soon gathered round the building. The 
failure of the bank produced a profound sensation in the community, 
and was followed by other failures, much uneasiness, financial distress 
and general demoralization. The president is alleged to have said that 
the bank would never re-open. But other men of more heroic fiber 
declared that itshould. D.O. Mills, the first president of the bank, was 
one of those who so resolved. Others rallied round him, and a syndi- 
cate was formed to put the bank again in operation on a better basis 
than ever. 

We need not repeat the story of 1875, further than to say that the 
bank was re-opened by the syndicate formed for that purpose on Satur- 
day, October 2, 1875. It was a day of great rejoicing. Cannon boomed 
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from Telegraph Hill, as the iron doors were again thrown open to the 
public after 35 days of barred entrance. Depositors found every dollar 
of their money or in interest bearing guarantee notes for the same, sub- 
sequently paid in full with interest as agreed upon. At the close of the 
first day’s business it was found that the deposits considerably exceeded 
the withdrawals. 

The bank was rehabilitated, but not without great sacrifice and the 
display of much personal courage. It was found that the surplus of 
$1,000,000 and upwards could not be relied upon, and that after writing 
off doubtful assets the capital was much impaired. There was but one 
thing to do, and that was to make the capital good. The first assess- 
ment was levied September 25, 1875, at the rate of 20 per cent. of the 
capital stock. This brought in $1,000,000. Six other assessments of Io 
per cent. each were levied before the end was reached. In other words, 
$4,000,000 of new capital was paid in within 12 or 15 months. It wasa 
sreat trial to the stockholders. Some were unable to meet the demand 
and surrendered their stock for less than $10 per share to others who 
1ad the means to put up. 

There were no dividends from August 1, 1875, to December 31, 1877. 
In January, 1878, a dividend for the last quarter of 1877 was declared 
and paid at the rate of 7 percent. perannum. A similar dividend was 
paid in the following April for the quarter ending March 31, 1878. 

Business then became dull and less profitable. To lessen expenses 
in the line of taxes, the bank in 1879 reduced its capital from $5,000,000 
to $3,000,000. The $2,000,000 taken out of the capital by this act was 
charged to profit and loss account. The reserve was increased some- 
what by the change, but otherwise it was the second heavy shrinkage of 
capital heroically submitted to as incident to the business, some of it 
no doubt the result of a failure to collect old accounts, which at the 
time were deemed good. 

Dividends were resumed in January, 1880, at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the reduced capital, payable quarterly. This rate was 
paid quarterly up to and including the dividend disbursed in October, 
1887. In January, 1888, the dividends were increased to I2 per cent. per 
annum, payable quarterly. This rate has since been maintained. 

The largest line of deposits was reported at the annual meeting in 
October, 1874. At that time the aggregate resources of the bank were 
$19,368,000. That was probably the best exhibit made up to that time. 
The resources October 5, 1875, three days after the re-opening, were 
$14,451,700, and a year later they were $16,187,388. A period of depres- 
sion in business followed, and at the annual meeting in October, 1877, 
the resources were only $10,360,665. Four years later (October, 1883,) 
they were $13,034,123, but fell in October, 1884, to $11,398,189. Since 
then they have been steadily expanding, and are now reported at 
$15,639,995. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA TO THE 
WORLD'S STOCK OF GOLD AND 
SILVER, 1848-1888. 


Nothing in the history of our epoch has exerted so potential an 
influence upon the course of other events during the last half of the 
present century, as the discovery of gold in Alta-California in 1848 and 
the large amount which was added to the world’s stock of that metal, 
from that quarter, in the ten years thereafter; as the immediate conse- 
quence of such an increased supply of gold, an unparalleled period of 
human prosperity dawned upon the world, lifting mankind as it were 
out of a very slough of extreme industrial depression and distress, 
coupled with a general state of political disturbance throughout 
Europe. Through this cause a period of low wages with scanty demand 
for labor was changed into one of abounding employ ment, with satis- 
factory compensation alike to the laborer and to the capitalist. While 
there is an enormous discrepancy to be seen in the various estimates 
of the annual product of the mines of California for the whole period in 
question, we are satisfied that the following figures, compiled from the 
most reliable sources, afford a close approximation to the gold product 
of California down to the close of 1888: 

1848-1875. | 1848-1888. 
p 100,000,000 1848-1875 $1,024, 200,000 
295,000,000 1876-1880 83,800,000 
255,000,000 1881-1885 75,381,000 
159,800,c00 188 14,716,500 
1866-1870 129,000,000 38 13,588,500 
1871-1875 ; 1888 14, 150,000 








, a EE $1 ,024,200,000 1848-1888 $1,225,836,cco 
Thus we see that in the third quarter of the present century, Cali- 
fornia alone added no less than $924,200,000 to the world’s stock of 


gold. 
The silver product of the State has been comparatively small. Begin- 


ning with 1871, by half decades California may be credited with a silver 
output about as undergiven : 


1871-1875 


1881-1885 





Total Silver 1871-1888 $30,576,125 


Therefore, the total product of the money metals by California down 
to January 31, 1888, was as understated: 
$1,225,836,000 
* 30,576,125 





Total gold and silver 1848-1888 $1,256,412,125 
—The Financial and Mining Record. 
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BANKING AND FAILURES AMONG BORROWERS. 


The address of Mr. George Hague, the general manager of the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada, to the shareholders at their annual meet- 
ing, is always replete with information and suggestions. The follow- 
ing remarks, relating to the failures of customers, are worth knowing 
by other persons than those to whom they were especially addressed : 
““ The question of failures is always a vital one for banks doing busi- 
ness in Canada. It is by the number and character of the failures 
amongst a bank’s customers that the quality of its business must be 
judged. How to prevent failures or keep them within narrow limit is 
therefore a very practical and sometimes a very pressing question both 
for bankers and merchants. The great drawback of our modern trad- 
ing system is the loss by bad debts. The proportion is unreasonably 
large in Canada. Men seldom lose much by the mere buying and 
selling of imported or manufactured goods. But losses by bad debts 
often eat away the profit made by a whole year’s trading. For one 
failure brings about another, and that another still. Sothe circle of 
mischief goes on widening until it has spent itself. 

“A bad condition of general trade, caused by bad crops or bad 
markets abroad, or a lowrange of prices, ought not to bring about as 
many failures as it does. If all men had capital requisite for the 
business done, and exercised due caution in carrying it on, they could 
go through the most difficult times without calling their creditors 
together. 

“Men should be cautious enough always to insure, and certainly 
every man is bound incommon honesty to insure who is in debt for 
insurable property. He would not fail in that case if his premises were 
burned down. Fire is no good reason for failing; with such facilities 
for insurance as exist in Canada no man who owes money has a right 
to leave his property uninsured. If the cost is heavy, as it is in certain 
branches of manufacture, the cost should be added to the price of the 
goods he produces. For it isa part of the cost, and the neglect to count 
it such only leads to the goods being sold at less than they are worth. 

“It may seem like child’s play tosay that every man ought to be 
prudent and cautious in conducting his business. There is, however, so 
much said in these days about enterprise and push, as if these alone 
were the virtues of a trader, that it is time for bankers to point out 
that enterprise and push, without prudence and caution, are very likely 
to lead aman to ruin. Mere prudence and caution without enterprise, 
of course, result in stagnation. There is not much of this, however, 
insuch a pushing, growing country as Canada is. It is not so much 
the whip and spur that we need, as the strong hand on the bridle to 
keep us from getting into trouble. It was lately said to me by a well- 
informed person that the country merchants ina certain district would 
credit ‘anybody’ to ‘any amount.’ The end of that kind of trading 
is easy enough to foresee. The voint of the foregoing remarks about 
failures is this: When times are hard and crops are bad, the position 
can be met by a curtailment of trade, a curtailment of credit, and, 
above all, by decreased personal expenditure. I emphasize the last. 
Prudence and economy will carry a man through the worst of times, 
but if men go on spending as much in bad times asin good, there 
can be nowonder that their names will figure in the bankruptcy sheet. 


Io 
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“There are, probably, not as many men in Canada now as formerly 
who engage in a line of business of which they are ignorant. But we 
still have too many. Business must, of course, be carried on in a happy- 
go-lucky style. Can any one wonder that they fail? And is it not 
foolishness, to go back a step, for wholesale houses to give such people 
credit, and for bankers to lend them money ? 

“ But another reason for failure, I think, is quite as common, namely, 
for traders to be tempted into outside speculations. There are always 
abundance of things of this kind for a man who is willing to be 
tempted. Many a man thinks if he cannot make money out of his own 
business, he can make money out of the business of some one else. 
But all experience tends in one direction, viz., that such outside 
ventures are follies. Whether it is in real estate, stocks or grain, for 
one man that makes money, eventually there are twenty that lose, and 
the one man that makes money, if he continues, will be infallibly 
caught in the reverse of the tide. One of the worst of all excuses for 
failure is that the trader went outside his own line of business. 

“Of the losses made by the banks during the last five years, this, | 
think, has been the most prominent cause. Parties who engage in 
outside operations generally conceal them from their bankers, acting on 
the reverse of the good rule previously laid down about taking counsel 
with them. This kind of secretiveness brings its own punishment. 
Failures are not accidents. There are always causes leading upto them. 
In a majority of cases these are preventable causes. Failure comes 
about, as it is certain to come, from a certain course of conduct. It 
therefore follows that the greater part of the failures that occur ought 
not to have occurred, and that some one was to blame. Sometimes a 
large trade is done on a very slender capital. Is not a man to blame 
for this? Sometimes there is a want of caution, amounting to folly, in 
not insuring. Can this not be prevented ? Often a business is entered 
on for which a man has no training or experience. Sometimes credit 
is given to everybody that asks for it, and along with this no pains are 
taken to collect debts in. And finally comes speculation. Is a man 
not his own master in all these ? 

“The average of our failures is too high altogether. It reflects 
discredit upon us as a commercial community. The effect is bad both 
commercially and morally. What with men thrown out of employment 
and misery in homes and families, what with a demoralized standard 
of probity and honor, and what with the introduction of an element 
of uncertainty into all trade operations, the effect of frequent failures 
is bad. All institutions and firms that have the dispensing of credit 
in their hands, and especially banks, wholesale houses and _ large 
manufacturers, are bound in honor and common sense to reduce this 
bane of business to the smallest proportions.” 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
HORSE TAX OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


The proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put a tax of fI 
per head on pleasure horses is, it may be interesting to know, the 
renewal of a scheme recommended by a famous writera century ago. In 
his “Rural Economy of the West of England” (Vol. II., p. 220,) Mar- 
shall, in 1794, strongly recommended a tax of a guinea a year on all 
horses. He said: “In these days of famine and taxation what political 
blindness must that be which suffers the produce of the country to be 
consumed by animals that make no return to the magazine of human 
food, nor make any adequate recompense to the community for the 
expense they are hourly creating—animals that are preying on the susten- 
ance which is wanted to suppress the cravings of the species, animals 
for whose support the country may be said to be now paying sums 
incalculable. And surely they ought to be made accountable for an 
adequate part of the debt they are lavishly incurring. A tax of 
one guinea a year (on every horse, whether used in husbandry or other- 
wise) for the first three years, with an additional tax of one guinea ayear, 
every third year, so long as sound policy shall see right (thus allowing 
time for the rearing of cattle), will raise gn immense revenue, will lessen 
essentially the consumption of grain, and throw into the markets an 
abundant increase of animal food.” —Loudon Tzmes. 


RAILROADS IN EUROPE, 

The French Government has recently published the following statistics 
showing the length in kilometers of the railroads in Europe at the close 
of the year 1887 and the new construction during that year: 

LENGTH OF THE RAILROADS IN EUROPE, 
Additions to roads tn 1887, 
Ratlroads end of 1887. - on ~ 
Country. ; ‘tlometers. Kilemeters. Per cent. 
1,221 3.18 
Austria-Hungary 1,308 5-59 
Belgium 168 3.71 


4 gost ae, 
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183 
891 


323 


Roumania 
Russia 


=) 


Sweden and Norway. 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumania 
Malta 


hs cidteetuaeknaddndiaees duende 207,939 6,471 
This is equal to 129,210 miles, or far less than the railroad mileage of 
the United States. 
RUSSIAN FORESTRY POLICY. 


Russia is more progressive than the United States regarding forest 
preservation. By a recent law a commission is created, which is to have 
oversight of all woodlands—whether belonging to governments, com- 
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munes, or private owners. The protected timber may be classified as 
follows: (@) Growing in shifting sand, and preventing it from encroach- 
ing on seacoasts, navigable rivers, channels, and artificial watercourses. 
(6) Those which shelter towns, villages, settlements, railways, roads, or 
cultivated land, and also those whose removal would be likely to occasion 
the formation of shifting sands. (c) Those protecting coasts, channels, 
and watercourses from landslips, overflows, and damage from floating 
ice as well as the formation of avalanches and torrents. The commission 
is charged with the formation of plans not only for the preservation and 
improvement (by thinning, etc.,) of existing forests, but for planting them 
when they are needed. The consent and co-operation of private owners 
to the application to their property of the measures devised by the 
commission is to be secured whenever it can be done, but, if necessary, 
the State will appraise and buy the property and execute the improve- 
ments. The owners have the right, within a certain time, to buy their 
property back by adding to the price paid them the past cost of the 
work and six per cent. interest. Timber stealing, which is carried on 
throughout the country on a large scale, is to be vigorously repressed. 


ts — —_—_-._ - 


Sterling exchange has ranged during July at from 4.863 @ 4.88% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.8434 @ 4.86% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.164% @ 5.15 
for sight, and 5.183 @ 5.16% for 60 days. ‘The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.85 @ 4. 85 ; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.87 @ 4.871%. Cable transfers, 4.87144 @ 4.87 Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.183 @ 5.18%: sight, 5.164% @5.15%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.214% @5.20%. Reichmarks (4)— bankers | 60 days, 947% @ 95; sight, 953% 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40; @ 40% ; sight, 403g @ 40's. 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 
emenene : July 1. July 8. July 7 at a 22. July 29. 
Discounts . = soantelinabsie as - @s5% .5 @6%. @ = 6@6%. 5% @ 614 
@ 4 . 3% @2. ly, : 4 @2 . 24% 2 
Treasury balances, coin, oe, 198 . $153,933.469 . $154,191,021 . $154,514,701 .$154,700,811 
Do. _ do. currency.. 19,987,691 . 20,148,102 . 20,127,196 . 20,417,275 . 20,960,784 


- —_— ---- -o-f-o- —_--—__-_-_---- — 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1880. Loans. Specie, Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
July 6... $423,405,000 . £73,155,309 . $43,312,100 .~ $445,797,500 . $3,953,500 . $5,018,625 
6 13. » 420,889,700 . 74.241,300 . 43,376,100 . 443,949,200 . 3,933,600 . 6,630,100 
** 20.... 419,350,400 . 74,357,200 . 43,552,700 . 442,620,300 . 3,927,400 . 7,254,825 
” as 416,761,300 . 72,239,200 . 44,175,300 . 437,301,700 . 3,940,000 . 7,089,075 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
$158,211,900 .... $10,481,000 .... $4,377,100 .... $140,!78,200 .... $2,540,800 
156,675,200 .... 11,304,400 .... 4,961,900 .... 140,685,600 .... 2,541,QvO0 
156,919,300 .... 10,710,500 .. 5,185,500 .... 140,522,500 .... 2,540,300 
158,439,700 .ee- 10,116,700 ... 4,%21,600 .... 138,376,100¢.... 2,539,300 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
- $101,731 ,000 “ooo $26,941,000 sites $102,861 ,000 ene $2,083,000 
101,759,000 see 273759,000 seen 103,€97,000 uae 2,054,000 
se deals 101,871,000 seen 26,583,000 . 102, 129,000 ° 2,133,000 
101,695,000... 26,641,000... 101,451,000 2,135,006 
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BANK SuURPLUS.—Occasionally, after an edition of the Almanac has 
appeared, a subscriber writes that an error has been made in giving his 
bank too small a surplus. For example, the amount claimed by The First 
National Bank, of Duluth, is $100,000, with a capital of $1,000,000. The 
explanation of the difference between these figures and those which are 
published in the A/manac is very simple. We publish the official figures, 
and state so as plainly as possible in the book. If we published other figures 
furnished to us by the banks, while having no doubt of their accuracy, they 
would not be official. If other publications are willing to publish unofficial 
figures as official we have nothing to say, but we must not be asked to 
adopt such misleading information. We take every possible means to get 
the latest and the most accurate information; and while recognizing the 
situation of a bank like that above mentioned, yet, unless our rule was 
violated, we do not see how any other figures could have been used, as 
there was no later official statement than the one of May 13th, which was 
used by us. With respect to The First National Bank, it is the successor 
of The Duluth Union, and The Merchants’ National Bank, and the healthy 
increase of its surplus is a sure indication of prosperity. 

A Re.ticious BANK CLock. —The Omaha National Bank has a time clock on 
its cash vault which is so adjusted as to keep the Sabbath. That is, it remains 
closed every seventh day. On the first Sunday in June it was changed so that the 
vault could be opened. Subsequently it was not restored to its original position, 
and the next seventh day fell upon Saturday, when the lock, true to its mission, 
refused to open up for business. The result was a lockout, and the Omaha 
National people were compelled to call upon their neighbors for currency with 
which to transact the day’s business. — 7e Omaha Financial Journal. 

VIRGINIA.—Judge Pond, of the United States Circuit Court, has decided in the 
case of Lewis O. Shaner, of Lynchburg, Va., who, on being arrested for assault, 
and fined $200 and costs, tendered coupons in payment, which the magistrate 
refused to accept, that the tender was a legal one. 

New York Ciry.—Duncan Archibald Mactavish, the agent in this city of the 
Bank of British North America died at his home, at the Park Avenue Hotel, early 
in July. He was in his seventy-second year and was born in Scotland. While his 
life was comparatively uneventful, he was well known on the Produce Exchange 
and in Wall street, and he had many friends and won much respect for the integrity 
of his character. He came to this country over thirty years ago and his first busi- 
ness engagements were in the cotton and grain exporting trade. He became 
connected with the firm of Weatherspoon, Kingsford & Co., then prominent in that 
line of business, and when John J. Kingsford went to London for the Bank of 
British North America, the Produce Exchange house became Weatherspoon & Co., 
with Mr. Mactavish as a partner. ‘Thirteen years ago Mr. Mactavish became the 
senior agent of the bank, and devoted himself entirely to its interests. He was a 
member of St. Andrew’s Society but was not connected with any other prominent 
Organizations or clubs. His business life was marked by success without sensation, 
and he leaves many friends won by simple merit. 

New JeRSEY.—The name of Theodore Macknet, one of the best known citzens 
of Newark, is on the bankers’ death roll for July. Mr.-Macknet was born in 
Newark, and was educated in the public schools. In 1872 he was elected to the 
Common Council and served two years, and he served two terms in the Legislature 
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in 1871-’72. In 187g he was the Republican and Law and Order candidate for 
Mayor, but was defeated by the German Republican vote. In 1878 Mr. Macknet’s 
father died, and he succeeded him as president of the National State Bank. He 
was also interested in various other financial institutions. After the failure of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank through the defalcation for $2,500,000 of Oscar Baldwin, 
the cashier, it was found that the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company had a 
considerable deposit in the bank, and this and other circumstances led to the retire- 
ment of Lewis C. Grover, the president. Mr. Macknet thereupon took charge of 
the institution as treasurer, and only resigned it a year ago, when failing health 
compelled his retirement from active business. Some years ago Mr. Macknet 
reorganized the Young Men’s Christian Association, which had fallen into decay, 
procured the funds for building a handsome hall, and placed the association upon a 
permanent basis of prosperity. He served as president for a number of years. He 
was also an elder in the First Presbyterian Church, and was connected with local 
charities, to which he was a constant contributor. Not long before he was taken 
sick he gave $10,000 to a charitable institution, on condition that his name should 
be withheld. He leaves a wife and daughter. 


WHEN Frank Hoyt, teller of the First National Bank of Hoboken, arrived at the 
’ bank from his home in Orange on the 5th of July he was called into the directors’ 
room, where President Syms and several of the directors were seated, and accused 
of having embezzled $18,000 of the bank’s funds. After a moment’s hesitation 
he admitted that the charge was true. He earnestly besought the directors to permit 
him to make a compromise, saying that he had $7,000 of hisown which he would 
turn over to the bank, and that he could raise the balance in a few days if he had 
the opportunity. When asked why he had taken the money Hoyt said that he 
had been speculating in Wall street. He began by taking small sums and 
gradually increasing them, in the hope of redeeming his losses and restoring the 
amount he had stolen. The directors refused to make any compromise. Police 
Sergeant Marnell was summoned from headquarters and took Hoyt into custody. 


TORONTO, CANADA.—The Canadian Bank of Commerce will occupy their hand- 
some new bank building on King street, during the autumn of the present year. 


W ASHINGTON.—Treasurer Huston has ordered that in the future the redemption 
of legal tender notes by the Treasury Department shall be made on the basis of the 
three-fifths rule in vogue in the redemption of national bank notes. Heretofore 
the former were redeemed on the basis of the tenth—that is, a mutilated note was 
redeemed ata value proportionate to the part presented, counting in tenths. 
Under the three-fifths rule if that part of a note is presented it is redeemed at its 
full face value, but if less than three-fifths is handed in, nothing is paid unless an 
affidavit is filed, together with evidence to support veracity, that the missing portion 
of the note has been destroyed. ‘Thus, under this rule, the person presenting the 
note gets all or nothing, instead of a proportionate number of tenths of the full 
value. 

SAVINGS BANKS IN THE SOUTH.—A most hopeful sign of the times is the 
growth of the savings bank system in the South. Until 1886 Maryland was the 
only Southern State which had a bank that was exclusively a savings institution. 
In 1887 North Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana, these four States reporting over 
23,000 depositors and nearly $6,000,000 in deposits. Each year adds new States 
to the list, and it will not be long before the people will look back with amazement 
upon the time when the institution was unknown throughout that portion of the 
country. Both as asign of the development of thrift, and as a promoter of the 
habit, the rise of the savings bank system in the South is heartily to be 
welcomed.—M. Y. Lvening Post. 


‘* ENGLISH MORTGAGES” IN NEW YorK City.—The New York correspondent 
of the Boston Advertiser says : ‘* One interesting fact which concerns the great 
body of moderately well-to-do people is the remarkable tendency towards lower 
mortgage rates which has characterized the local money market. We are quite 
English here, you know, and it begins to look as if we should adopt London 
standards in mortgages as well as in carts and coachmen. Among the mortgages 
for the past fortnight have been three at 3 per cent. and 25 or 30 at 4 per cent. 
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Four and a half per cent. mortgages are easily procurable on small properties up to 
the * gilt-edged ’ line.” 


Mexico.—The Mexican Financier says that on the first of July, ‘‘ the Mexican 
branch of the London Bank of Mexico and South America, which had been in 
successful operation there for 24 years, began business under the new designation 
of * El] Banco de Londres en Mexico’ (‘Ihe Bank of London in Mexico), with a 
paid-in capital of $1,500,000, The bank has been reorganized, and will no longer 
be connected with the parent institution in London, having become a purely Mexi- 
can corporation, the London people, however, taking $1 000,000 of the capital, 
and Mexican stockholders $500,000. Thus the new bank, while retaining the 
strong financial connection which the holding of so Jarge a portion of its stock in 
London necessarily gives it, gains in the acquirement of local influence here.” 


New YorK.—The Superintendent of the Bank Department is determined that the 
act of 1885, which prohibits a person or persons not subject to the supervision of 
the Bank Department from using a business sign or letter heading that indicates 
that his or their place of business is the place of business of a bank shall be 
observed, and is in communication with several district attorneys touching the pros- 
ecution for the $1,000 penalty for its violation. It is also being urged that the 
latter part of the law of 1885, which exempts persons doing a banking business at 
the time of its passage from the above penalty, is unconstitutional, and that it 
aifects all private bankers. This question is now under consideration, 


New YorK Ciry.—The returns of the condition of the forty-five national 
banks in New York city at the close of business on the 12th of July have just been 
compiled by the Comptroller of the Currency. The total resources of the banks 
are $553,565,900, against a total on June 30, 1888, of $500,228,565. The loans 
and discounts this year foot up $309,442,460, against $276,419.026 last year The 
United States bonds deposited to secure circulation are only $5,065,000, against 
$9,420,000 a year ago, and the bonds to secure deposits have fallen to $6,290,000, 
against $10,070,001 in 1888. Other stocks, bonds and mortgages are now reported 
at $21,096,367, against $18,125,273 a year ago. The real estate, furniture and 
fixtures of the banks is now worth $10,587,363. The exchanges for the Clearing 
House foot up $66,758,889. The gold coin now held amounts to $7,093 167; the 
gold Treasury certificates to $50,449, 360 ; the silver dollars to $210,109, and the 
silver Treasury certificates to $3,741,874. The gold coin held a year ago amounted 
. $7.780,075 ; the gold certificates to $54,687,250; Clearing House certificates to 
$7,999,000, the silver dollars to $407,631, and the silver certificates to $2,271,187. 
‘The legal tender notes are $26,325,036, against $23.444,696 in 1888. ‘lhe column 
of liabilities discloses a paid-in capital stock of $48,850,000, against $49,100,000 in 
1888: a surplus fund of $33,052,906, against $31,636,319 ; undivided profits of 
$11,967,798, against $9,442,100, and outstanding bank notes amounting to $4,- 
043.640, against $7,767,480. Individual deposits are $261,460, 362, against $240,- 
473,298 in 1888. ‘The reserve fund held is this year twenty-seven and eight- 
hundredths per cent., against thirty and thirty-four hundredths per cent.a year 
ago. 

CINCINNATI, OHI0.—Mr. George W. Forbes, whose death is published else- 
where, was born in Tracy, New York, July Ist, 1841; and in 1858 was appointed 
teller of the Bank of Lansingburgh in that State. In October, 1860, he went to 
the Ohio Valley Bank in Cincinnati, and four years afterward was elected cashier of 
the Ohio National Bank of that city. In January, 1866, he was elected assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank, of Cincinnati, where he remained until October, 
1830, when he assisted in organizing the Citizens’ National Bank, and was elected 
its cashier, and filled this position till his death. Mr. Forbes was a gentleman by 
nature, affable, courteous, true to every trust, without enemies and having many 
friends. G. 


THE SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONAIRES.—The New York World says that while 
there are hundreds of millionaires in New York city alone, there are in the United 
States, according to a statement now being extensively copied and commented on, 
and which has excited grave fears for the future of this country in the bosom of the 
Saturday Review, seventy-two men ‘‘ whose combined wealth equals the national 
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debt.” As an example of the current exaggeration about millionaires, this list has 
been shown by the writer to one of the best known, most conservative and wide- 
awake operators in Wall street-—a man who knows personally most of the persons 
referred to, and who has for years made a study of every great financial operation 
in this country. This is the way he cuts away the popular estimate of the wealth 


of most of these seventy-two richest men in the country: 


Popular 


Names. Estimate. 


A. J. 
Claus Spreckles...... 
Philip Armour.... 
John I. Blair 
Robert Bonner...... 

™ * Astor oe 
W. 
c. Pp. Huntington 
POGRt. SORES. occccce ‘ 
Geo. M. Pullman 
B. P. Hutchinson, 
George Ehret 
Russell A. Alger 
John P. Jones 
Marshall Field 
John D. Rockefeller 
H. Flagler 
John J. Jennings - 
COTMOIIES VORGOTUEIE occ ccccccceccccss 110,000,0C0 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt...... toate eeeeee 85,000,000 
F, W. Vanderbilt.... 16,000.000 
G. W. Vanderbilt..... 
Jay Gould 
P, T. Barnum... 
W. H. English 
Andrew Carnegie 
D. W. Bishop 
Geo. W. Westinghouse 
Geo. S. Crocker. ..... 
Anson P, Stokes... 
J. W. Mackay 
James G. Fair.... 
Leland Stamford 
Charles Pratt...... 
George W. Childs...... 
John Wanamaker 
Warner Miller 
W. 


75,000,0C0 
5,000,000 
5,0C0,CO0O 


Estate of Chas. Crocker. 
Mrs. Anson P, Stokes.,... 


Probably 

Accurate, 
$9,000,c00 

Less than 5,000,000 
Less than 2,000,000 
Probably correct 
Probably correct 
Probably correct 
15,000,000 

3,000,000 

75,COO,000 
75,000,000 

30,000, cc O 

5,000 ,cOO 

Probably correct 
Probably correct 
Probably correct 
Probably correct 
Less than 1,0c0,c00 
Probably correct 
40,000,C00 
12,000,co0o 


50,000,000 
45,0C0,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
60,000,0c0 
2,009,C00 
2,000,Cc00 
10,000,000 
I, 5CO,000 
8,0C0,C00 
25,000,000 
5,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,C00.000 
T0,CCO,0cO 
5,000,000 
3,C00,090 
Less than 1. 000,000 

Less than 1,000,co0 
4,000,000 





NOTICE. 
The NATIONAL BANK OF LEBANON, 
Kentucky, 
the association, 
claims against the association for payment. 


is closing up its affairs. 


LEBANON, Ky., May 18, 188g. 


located 
All note-holders and others, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and other 


in the State of 
creditors of 


at Lebanon, 


E. Kirk, Cashier. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 76.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y.Correspondent. 
Wx Gs senenadsess Manhattan Trading Co... == cccccccecess 
Sences Cw. Ww. Career a Ce. . i sesaccecnece 
ALA.... Fort Payne.... First National Bank..... Chase National Bank. 
50,cco W. P. Rice, ?. G. E. Lathrop, Cas. 
u . Huntsville. .... First National Bank..... j§= «-_—§-_—_—_wccccccccces 
$125,000 James R. Stevens, ?. Joseph Martin, Cas. 


W. H. Echols, Vy. P, 


_ Sheffield........ Bank of Commerce...... Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


$150,coo Wm. L. Chambers, ?. John M. Hamilton, Cas. 
A. H. Keller, /. P. C. A. Abbott, Ass’t Cas. 


ARK.... Arkadelphia.... Citizens Savings Bank. « Fourth National Bank. 
$50,000 Robt. W. Hine, P. Chas. E. Neeley, Cas. 
John R. Dale, I P , 
W . Batesville...... Bank of Batesville....... Bank of America. 
$25,000 3. Si Handford, P. Henry H. Hinckle, Cas. 
D. C. Ewing, V. P. Jno. Q. Wolf, Ass’t Cas. 
u : I. caineas Camden wong Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 Chas. N -_ P. Chas. K. Sithen, Cas. 
W. E. McRae, — 
u . eee RO Eiccccce . j. .. shodenseaees 
$25,000 Wm. H. Cooper, ?. Francis M. Smith, Cas. 
Henry A. Butler, T. 7 
" . Paragould. .... Bank of Paragould...... Hanover National Bank. 
$15,000 Calvin Wall, P. E. S. Bray, Cas. 
W.H. Jones, /’. P?. 
ae ee Commercial Bank....... National Bank of Commerce. 
60,000 Chas. F. Wilcox, ?. Jos. R. Ryland, Cas. 
F, H. McCullagh, 7. P. 
Pisace a Atiomta Te. A@BESECO.. (j— — = casvvccceces 
$105,000 Wm. A. Hemphill, ?. Alonzo Richardson, Cas. 
A. D. Adair, I. F. 
Chas. B. Wilkinson, I.?. 
u . Cedartown..... First National Bank..... Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 C. L. Hardwick, P. . 
W. T. Gibson, lV’. ?. J. O. Hardwick, Cas. 
" Griffin..... .. Merchants & Planters B. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$40,000 Joseph D. Boyd, ?. David D. Peden, Cas. 
S. Grantland, lV’. ?. J. C. Brooks, Ass'¢t Cas. 
| Englewood..... Pe TEE cess = =—«.s ss ewe ee sews 
$100,000 A. S. Green, 7. Frank Leland, Cas. 
W 5: RT ied-sasenc Farmers & Miners Bank. Atlantic Trust Co. 
$25,000 Glenn W. Traer, ?. Frank Roberts, Cas. 
John W. Blee, I’. P?. 
Five, GIR cinesan | fA Tee ree 
$50,000 Norman C. Raff, ?. Vincent Wallace, Cas. 
Oe ic cs ccc Se le I cccccce 8 j§.€§ unebessacsas 
u eee ac. =©—h)— i —ssess=ésé‘“(“‘“‘téC www 
; 5,000 
ee Alma State Bank........ Hanover National Bank. 
$17,5co Chas. Ross, ?. Louis Palenski, Cas, 
Fred. Lutz, V. P?. 
W » BB cncswcnas EEEEcctecascue - . Sdendinonia e 
10,600 i a) 0— CKO 
" R Comttend. beeees PO Eaccatess  . «-—s eaahowencena 
$50,000 F. Everest, P. C. Everest, Cas. 
E. G. Armsby, lV’. P. S. Everest, 4ss’¢ Cas. 
W , Peeiotend....... Halstead Bank.......... Chase National Bank, 
$50,000 Martin S. Ingills, ?. John H. McNair, Cas, 





Jacob Linn, Vl. P. 
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Bank or Banker. 
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Cashier and N, Y. Correspondent. 


Ky..... New Haven.... Sylvester Rapier & Co... «=. nacscvvoves 
" . Vanceburg. .... Deposit Bank........ Fourth National Bank, 
25,000 S. Ruyless, ?. A. H. Parker, Cas. 
Discaae PEGMUOR cc cccsce Monroe National] Bank.. Mechanics National Bank, 
60,000 L. D. —, P. J. A. Conway, Cas. 
H. Meyer, P. 
ees. «< SO. ccccavs Winnisimmet Nat. aeak i i 


MINN... 


“a 
“ Windom....... Cottonwood Co. Bank... 
$40,000 Geo. M. Laing, P. 
Thos. C. Collins, 4 
Miss.... Vicksburg...... Peoples Savings Bank.. 
12,500 C. O. Willis, 
A. J. Lewis, V. 
Pes cane Brunswick. .... First National Bank 
$50,000 Joseph M, Perry, P. 
JohnF.Cunningham Il’. ?. 
" . Carrollton. .... First National Bank 
$100,000 J. R. Clinkscales, ?. 
W. D. Shanklin, V. P. 
© . Perryville.. .... Phillips & Tucker 
7,000 
M . Republic. ...... Bank of Republic 
$10,000 Geo. W. O'Neal, ?. 
Wm. E. Hood, I. 
a . St. Joseph. . Central Savings Bank. 
$100,000 Louis Hax, y 
Wm. G. Fairleigh, V. 
Geo. W. Clawson, 
NesB,... Aurora..... .. Aurora State Bank 
38,600 D. E. Thompson, ?. 
u . Crawford....... State Bank........... 
$25,000 John R. Clark, ?. 
Francis C. Grabill, V’ 
" . Liberty......... First National Bank 
$50,000 E. E. Harden, 
M . Pawnee City... Farmers National Bank.. 
$60,000 has. T. Edee, ?. 
u . Randolph. .... Security State Bank 
25,000 R. L. Oxford, ?. 
u . eer American Bank..... 
A. S. Raymond, ?. 
J. J. Melntosh, V’ 
Be Bond SR nccsee Keyport Banking Co.. 
$50,000 Michael Taylor, P. 
Thos. S. R. Brown, V 
a Se Paterson National ‘Bank. 
200,000 Wm. Strange, ?. 
H. B. Parke, V. P. 
" . Tuckerton, .... Tuckerton Bank.... 
$50,000 Francis French, 7. 
Geo. W. Mathis, : 
N. ¥. .. Beookiyn....... Seventeenth Ward Bank. 





00,000 Alfred S. Foster, ?. 
Granite Falls Bank 
John A. Willard, 4% 
John S. Johnson, 4 

. Sandstone...... Bank of Sandstone 
$5,000 Wm. H. Grant, Jr., 

. Two Harbors.. Sellwood, Burke & Co... 


$1 
Granite Falls... 
$50,000 


$100,000 


Port Jefferson. . 
$25,000 


Thos. C. Smith, ?. 
E. A. Walker, V’ 
RO Tc wcccces Bank of Le Roy..... 

Wm. Lampson, P. 

M. P. Lampson, V’ 
Bank of Port Jefferson... 
H. M. Randall, ?. 
Jas. E. Bayles, V 


Edward H. Lowell, Cas. 
Fourth ‘National Bank, 
John G. Dodsworth, Cas. 


P,P. O. Lieberg, Ass’t Cas. 


National Bank of the Republic, 


P.J.S. Johnson, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 
D. A. Burke, Cas. 

Ninth National Bank, 
Wm. A. Smith, Cas. 


o*#eevevneeeeaenene 


_W. H, Fitz Hugh, Sec. & Treas, 


Hanover National Bank, 
Alonzo M, Dumay, Cas 


National Park Bank. 


W. E. Hudson, Cas. 


Chase National Bank, 


Thos. L. Phillips, Cas. 


Fourth National Bank, 


Will W. Coover, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank, 


Manfred M. Riggs, Cas. 


Chemical National Bank. 


A. G. Peterson, Cas. 


Chemical National Bank. 


Chas. J. Grabill, Cas. 


P. Arthur EF. Callihan, Ass’t Cas. 


>, H. A. Harden, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 


Chas. E. Casey, Cas. 
W. D., Hartwell, Asst Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 


E. F. Walden, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 


Geo. E. Taylor. Cas. 


. J. M. Betts, Asst Cas. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


Garrett S. Jones, Cas. 


National Bank of the Republic. 


Henry C. Knox, Cas. 


Frank R. Austin, Cas. 


Fifth National Bank. 


Wm. H. Webster, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


Butler Ward, Cas. 


. W. C. Donnan, Ass’t Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 


E. M. Davis, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capita. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Penn... Hyndman...... Nat. B. of Sowth Pemm.. j- ji ceeccccccces 
$50,000 John K. White, ?. T. J. Wilson, Cas. 
+ 95 Meera wen GE TG Gisccsss 8 = = __ ennnccececes 
Ss. C.... Charleston..... Miners & Merch. Bank... Mercantile National Bank. 
$100,000 Theo. D. Jervey, ?. Arthur Lynah, Cas. 
Caspar A. Chisholm, V, P. 
» .. Lancaster..... Bank of Lancaster...... - Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Leroy Springs, P. Waddy C, Thompson, Cas. 
D. A. Williams, V. P. 
u . St. Matthews... St. Matthews Sav. Bank. sg... eee 
W. T. C. Bates, ?. John. W. Zimmerman, Cas. 
Phillip Rich, /. P. 
eee McCulloch County Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
E. M. Longcope, ?. Mike L. Woods, Cas.......cee0e- 
E, J. Marshall, V. P. 
W » BAP cane caus Merch. & Planters N. B. Hanover National Bank, 
$100,000 J. N. Cole, #. J. P. Burrough, Cas. 
H. R. Hearne, V. P. A. D. McConnice, Ass’t Cas. 
" . Henrietta....... Farmers National Bank. ——— ...........- 
$50,000 John G. James, ?. F. B. Wyatt, Cas. 
A. K. Swan, Il’. P?. Commercial National Bank. 
u Longview...... First National Bank..... 
50,c0o J. R. Clemmons, ?. T. E. Clemmons, Cas. 
" : a. err First ney 3 tet. i ij. . seneseeede ee 
0,000 A. J. Sewell, ?. Chas. F. Smith, Cas. 
u . Stephenville. _Erath Co. Nat. Bank.... cece ceeueces 
M. S. Crow, P.G.W. Gentry, Cas. 
UTAH... Salt bates City. Deseret Savings Bank. rr reer 
$100,000 John Sharp, ?. Elias A. Smith, Cas. 
Moses Thatcher, V. P?. 
“ . Salt Lake City. Utah Com. & Sav. Bank. Chase National Bank, 
$2c0,000 ~=2F rancis Armstrong, P,. Melvin E. Cummings, Cas. 
P. W. Madsen, V. P?. C. E. Pomeroy, Ass’¢ Cas. 
WasH. Tacoma........ Citizens National Bank. (ckboana 
$100,000 O. B. Hayden, P. L. J. Pentecost, Cas. 
QUEBEC Montreal... .... Bank of Montreal....... Bank of N. Y. N. B. A, 


ARIZ.... 
| 
ae 
Se 
CONN... 
. First Nat. Bank, New Haven.. Pierce N. Welch, P.. ... = weeecee 
.. Willimantic Savings Bank, 
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(West End Branch.) D.B. Macpherson, Sud Agent. 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 78.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. in place of. 
ConsolidatedB.ofTucsonTucson L. M. Jacobs, Cas....... D. Henderson. 
Merchants Bank, Fort Smith... C. S. Smart, Cas........ John S. Park. 
Consolidated N. B., San Diego. J. H. Barbour, Acf'g Cas. _.... . ss 
Boulder Nat. Bank, Boulder... I. L. Bond, Cas ........ Chas, L. Spencer, 


Guilford Sav. Bank, Guilford... Harvey W. Spencer, 7.. Chas. Griswold. 


Silas F. Loomer, ?...... Edwin A. Buck. 
Willimantic. }) Noah D. Webster, 7veas. F. F. Webb. 


—~ 


. Dakota Loan & Tr.Co., Canton. T. J. Fosdick, 7......... J. S. Meyers. 
. Delaware City N. B., Del. City. Henry Cleaver, P........ Chas. G. Ash.* 
. Drovers Nat. Bank, Chicago... Edward Tilden, Ass¢?C. _—s...... . ws 
. National Live Stock Bank, 


Loews B. eee, Fe. 0 ces Elmer Washburn. 
Chicago. } Geo. T. Williams, I)’. P. Sam’'l.M. Nickerson 


a 


. Second Nat. Bank, Danville... A. R. Samuels, Cas..... Thos. S. Parks. 
. Tremont Bank, Tremont...... A. D. Davis, Cas....... _  «eanawe 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. 


. First National Bank, \ 
Creston. | 


. Dubuque County B., Dubuque. 


', First National Bank, Coldwater. 
. First National Bank, 

Garden City. 

. Harper Nat. Bank, Harper.... 
. First National Bank, 
Herington. | 


. First Nat. Bank, Junction City. 
{ Geo. 5. Bishop, ? 


. First National Bank, 
Mankato. } 


Farm, & Trad. N.B.,Covington. 


. First National Bank 
Hopkinsville. } 


Nat. Village B., Bowdoinham.. 
Fitchburg. . 


. Fitchburg Nat. 'B., 


.. Cape Ann Nat. B., Gloucester. 
. Nat. Exchange Bank, Salem... 


. Metropolitan Bank, ' 

Minneapolis. ] 

. First National Bank, Morris. 

Peoples Savings Bank, i 
Chillicothe. } 


. Merchants Nat. B., Kansas City. 


i Nat. Bank of Rolla, Rolla 


. First National Bank, 
St. ‘Charles. ‘ 


-» Saxton Nat. Bank, St. Joseph.. ¢ 
. Stock Growers N.B., Miles City. 


State Bank, Beaver Crossing. 
. State Bank, Curtis 


. Bank of Grafton, 
Grafton, j 


. First National Bank, . 
Hastings. } 
. Farmers & Merchants Bank, j 
Hayes Centre. 
. First Nat. Bank, Holdrege..... 


. First National Bank, 
Lincoln. 


. Nehawka Bank, Nehawka..... 


a Platte County B., Platte Centre. 
 F 


‘ James D. 


. Bank of Commerce, Sterling.. 


. Bank of Russell & Holmes, 
Tecumseh, } 


. Peoples Bank, Sea Isle City.... 


hae Nat. Union Bank, Kinderhook 


. First Nat. Bank, Port Henry... 

Peoples Bank, Potsdam 

.. First Nat. Bank, Poughkeepsie. 
. Citizens Bank, Beverly........ 


. Citizens Nat. Bank, Cincinnati.. 


. Teutonia National Bank, \ 
Dayton. } 
. First National Bank, Plymouth. 
First Nat. B., Upper Sandusky. 


. La Grande National Bank, $ 
La Grande. ) 


Elected. 


F, W. Clarke, Cas...... 
M. D. Smith, 4ss'¢ Cas.. 


Jas. J. Murray, 

Wm. D. Weiler, Cas.. 
Chas. RB. Wilkinson, P.. 
Bb. P. Shawhan, I, P 

J. A. Patton, Cas. 

B. J. Wrightsman, ‘A. Cc. 
James M. Naspy, /". P.. 
Geo.A. McMillan, 4. Cas. 
Thos. B. Kennedy, 4. C. 


C. Anmovine, Vi. Proceso 
J. H. Merriman, ? 
ee. G. BA Poors 0 
Thos. W. Long, Cas.... 
S. W. Randall, 

Wim. J. Stearns, 
Henry Center, dc?’g C 
S. G. Symons, 4ss‘t Cas. 
E. J. Bawards, &.....+:< 
J. T. Wyman, |. Poe 


— a Pierce, V’, 


R. Hawkins, ?’. 

Wm. B. Leach, Cas 

J. W. Barney, Ca@s.....06 
A. S. Long, V. P. 
Henry Angert, ?........ 
Bb. F. Becker, 1. 

W. W. Kirkpatrick, Cas. 


od ‘« Merrill, Ass’ tCas.. 


. M. W. Warner, Cas 


T. M. Wimberley, Cas... 
O. M. Carter, 

G. S. Montgomery, 

J. T. Hinkley, C 

Geo. H. _Pratt, — 
James N Clarke, Cas . 
A. A. Hatch, r’. 

R. B. Likes, 


( I. R. Likes, Asst Cas.. 


S. E. McNaul, Cas 
Jno. R. Clark, 
D. D. Muir, Cas 


{ C. S. Lippincott, Asst C. 


David C. West, Cas 
H. H. 


Russell, ?..... 


Chas. A. Holmes, 1”. P.. 


Warren H. Holmes, Cas. 
G Asst Cas. 


G. D. Bennett, 
Lewis M. Cresse, Cas.... 
James Bain, ? 

Fk. S. Witherbee, 1. ; 
AS. ee eee 


Bulkeley, Cas... 


[August, 


In place of 


E. J. Bush, 
F. W. Clarke. 


A. M. Dumay, 


Jas. W. Barney. 
Geo. H. Case. 
Geo. S. Bishop. 


James S. Wayne. 
. S. R. Crumbaugh, 


Palmer Graves. 
Jno. Coombs. 


... H. G. Townsend. 


S. P. Channell. 
. E. J. Edwards, 
Albert DeKay. 


R. Hawkins. 
G. W. 
Joseph Campbell. 


W.W. Kirkpatrick. 


Henry Angert. 


J. E. Stonebraker. 


A. M. Saxton* 

E. C. Batchelor. 

T. E. Sanders. 

Jno. B. Cruzen. 
V. Price. 


James N. Clarke. 
John Fitzgerald. 
John R, Clark. 


Chas. C. Parmele. 
Geo.H.Stevenson. 


T. P. Renshaw. 


Carl Vollker. 
S. H. Wendover.* 


. S. H. Witherbee. 


Will L, Pert. 


F, E. Whipple, Cas..... Zebulon Rudd. 


Oliver Tucker, P 

Geo. Peck, og 9 2 a 
Fred. Reibold, 

J. Schumacker, Ass’ 

W. B. ig sony Pec 
Chas. Plumb, Cas. 


H. sti ree 


a Bs Rogers, V. 


Fe? Slater. Asst C@$... 


* Deceased. 


E. S. McIntosh.* 
Geo. W. Forbes.* 


J . Brinkerhoff. 
. J. A. Maxwell. 
M. Baker. 


McKnight, 
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Bank and Place 
Delaware Co. Tr., S. Dep. & { 


« 


Title Ins. Co., Chester. } 


.. First Nat. Bank, Johnstown... 
.. Kensington Nat. Bank, Phila.. 
. Tradesmens National Bank, ( 


Philadelphia. } 
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Elected. ln place of. 
J. A. G. Campbell, 7veas .Thos. Lees. 


J. E. Sedimeyer, A4chigC. = cecesces 

Be Fas EAE, Pvccccces Theo. M. Delany. 
Frank G. Rogers, Cas... John Castner. 

J. A. McKee, Ass’¢ Cas., Frank G. Rogers. 








TENN .. Third Nat. Bank, Chattanooga. Edgar McKenney, 4. C. C. R. Gaskill. 
Texas.. First National Bank, \ E. M. Longcope, P...... J. M. Malone. 
Lampasas. / E. J. Marshall, Cas...... E. M. Longcope. 
o oo BE Bs Pewee: Tc Be Pe Fe Pecccccscce  _ cnntonce 
uv . First National Bank, +B, Be, Beton, FP... 0000 C. C. White. 
Montague. + D. C. Jordan, V. P..... F.M. Kinsey. 
— ; C. W. Gamom, Foc cc cicce M. T. Patrick. 
+ <P RG. Phillips, Cas...... C. W. Gibson. 
sa , } R. M. White, Ass’¢ Cas.. J. P. Burrough. 
1 .. Wolfe City N. B., Wolfe City.. C. E. Craycroft, Cas.... Geo.W.Eastwood. 
UTaH.. First Nat. Bank, Provo........ Thos. R. Cutter, VY. 7... John Sharp. 
Va... .. Front Royal National Bank, 4 D.C. Cone, Cas........ James H. French. 
Front Royal. ! Jas. A.Sommerville, A.C. —_.......... 
Ont... Imperial B. of Canada, Fergus C. H. Wethey, dct’'g M. E. Hay. 
» ,. Mer. B. of Canada, Kincardine. H. Irwin, W'g’y..... 2... Geo. C. Tyre. ° 
N. B... Merchants B. of Halifax, («= . ; 
} oe G. A, Dudley, Agent.... W. R. Racey. 
‘ 
a OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
2 (Monthly List, continued from July No., page 78.) 
4 No Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
: 4063 National Bank of South Pa.... John K. White, 
a Hyndman, Pa. T. J. Wilson, $50,000 
a 4064 First National Bank........... W. P. Rice, 
% Fort Payne, Ala. G. E. Lathrop, 50,000 
B 4065 Vernon National Bank........ Alfred M. Britton, 
& Vernon, Texas. S. W. Lomax, 100,000 
2 4066 Camden National Bank ...... Chas. N. Rix, 
a Camden, Ark. Chas. K. Sithen, 50,000 
a 4067 First National Bank........... James R. Stevens, 
a Huntsville, Ala. Joseph Martin, 125,000 
& 4008 Farmers National Bank........ John G. James, 
a Henrietta, Texas. F. B. Wyatt, 50,000 
a 4069 Citizens National Bank........ O. B. Hayden, 
a Tacoma, Wash. L. J. Pentecost, 100,000 
Ee 4070 Merch. & Planters Nat. Bank.. J. N. Cole, 
Bryan, Texas. J. P. Burrough, 100,000 
e 4071 Pulaski National Bank......... J. H. Caddall, 
¥ Pulaski, Va. W.F. Nicholson, 50,0co0 
a 4072. Paterson National Bank....... Wm. Strange, 
e Paterson, N. J. Henry C. Knox, 200,000 
rs 4073 First National Bank........... ¢ A. S. Green, 
3 ' Englewood, Ill. Frank Leland, 100,000 
a 4074 Winnisimmet National Bank.. Alfred S. Foster, 
Ss . Chelsea, Mass. Edward H. Lowell, 100,000 
Pa 4075 First National Bank........... C. L. Hardwick, 
oo Cedartown, Ga, J. OQ. Hardwick, 50,000 
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Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
First National Bank A. J. Sewell, ; 
McGregor, Texas. Chas. F. Smith, 50,000 
First National Bank J. R. Clemmons, 
Longview, Texas. T, E. Clemmons, — 50,000 
Farmers National Bank Chas. T. Edee, 
Pawnee City, Neb. Chas. E, Casey, 60,co0 
First National Bank J. R. Clinkscales, toe 
Carrollton, Mo. W. E. Hudson, 00,000 
First National Bank........... E. E. Harden, 
Liberty, Neb. H. A. Harden, 50,000 
Erath County National Bank.. M. S. Crow, : ; 
Stephenville, Texas. G. W. Gentry, 
Monroe National Bank . D. McLain, 
Monroe, La. J. A. Conway, 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS ETC. 


(Continued from July No., page 79.) 


ALA.... Huntsville. .... National Bank of Huntsville, now First National Bank, 
same Officers. 
. Batesville Hinkle & Wolf succeeded by Bank of Batesville. 
. Camden Bank of Camden succeeded by Camden National Bank, 
same Officers. 
Atlanta Georgia Security Investment Co. has been succeeded by the 
Atlanta Trust & Banking Co. | 
. Cedartown Hardwick & Co., now First National Bank, same correspond- 
ents. 
Jacksonville.... Hockenhull, King & Elliott, now Hockenhull & Elliott. 
. Tremont Tremont Bank (A. J. Davis), now A. J. & A. D. Davis, 
proprietors, 
. Newell Miller & Gordon has been succeeded by Miller & Chaney, 
same correspondents. 
Tabor Bank (F. C. Johnson), now Gregory & Johnson, 
proprietors. 
L. Palenski & Co., now Alma State Bank, same correspond- 
ents. 
Bank of Edmond ( Lobsitz & Pfaff), now C. R. Miller & Son, 
proprietors. 
Halstead National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and succeeded by the Halstead, same officers. 
. Kennedy & Kennedy have retired from business. 
Citizens Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Bank of Meriden has paid all liabilities and retired from busi- 
ness, 
. German National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
MICH... Miners & Merchants Bank (Perry & Bihgham) have closed 
out ; no successors, 
MINN.. Granite Falls... Granite Falls Bank (J. A. Willard & Co.), now Granite Falls 
Bank, incorporated. 
. Windom....... Farmers Bank succeeded by Cottonwood County Bank. 
Perryville Furth & Wilson, succeeded by Phillips & Tucker. 
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DEATHS. 159 
NEB... AUPOFA.. .ecceee Aurora Exchange Bank, succeeded by Aurora State Bank. 
» aq Rican cease Hamilton County Bank has been incorporated, same officers 


and correspondents. 
» ., Beaver City.... Commercial Banking Co. has been incorporated. 


» ,. Creighton...... Bank of Creighton (Robt. M. Peyton), now State Bank of 
Creighton, same correspondents. 


» .. Lanecoim...... .. German Banking Co, now German-American Investment 
Co., same officers. 
» .. Tecumseh. .... Russell & Holmes, now Bank of Russell & Holmes, incor- 
porated. 
N. J.... Barnegat Park. Bruen & Farrow, succeeded by William Livingston Bruen. 
Ty. .< senecae 4600 Adams National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and succeeded by the Farmers National Bank. 
9 oe BD BR eens ces National Bank of Le Roy, succeeded by the Bank of Le Roy, 


same officers. 
PENN... Chester........ Chester Bank & Saving Fund has merged into the Delaware 
County Trust, Safe Deposit & Title Insurance Co. 


Va..... Radford ....... Francis, Conway & Hubbert has been succeeded by Burton, 
Hubbert & Co. 
WasH.. Tacoma, ..... Citizens Bank, now Citizens National Bank, same officers 


and correspondents. 


DEATHS. 


ANDERSON.—On July 3, aged sixty-three years, L. G. ANDERSON, President 
of First National Bank, Franklin, Ohio. 

AsH.—On July 15, aged forty-nine years, CHARLES G. ASH, President of Dela- 
ware City National Bank, Delaware City, Del. 

FORBES.—On June 22, aged forty-seven years, GEORGE W. ForBEs, Cashier 
Citizens National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

JoHNson.—On July 13, aged seventy-five years, SILVESTER JOHNSON, New 
Haven, Ky. 

LEACH.—On July 30, aged fifty-one years, GEORGE C. LEACH, President of the 


Peoples National Bank of Roxbury, Boston, and Treasurer of the Eliot Five Cent 
Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 


MACTAVISH.—On July 8, aged seventy-two years, D. A. MACTAVIsH, agent 
of Bank of British North America, New York City. 

SAXTON.—On June 27, aged sixty-eight years, A. M. SAXTON, President of 
Saxton National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

WebB.—On July 8, aged fifty-eight years, JosEpPH C. WEBB, Cashier of 
National Exchange Bank, Salem, Mass. 
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